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pummmonmuns TTERE are few, if any, earnest, thoughtful teachers 
who, during the very first day of their school work, 
T have not felt plainly the lack of spontaneity, initia- 
tive, and responsibility on the part of a large ma- 
mummonnnnecg jority of their pupils; and probably that feeling has 
persisted quite generally through all their subse- 
quent work. They need no argument to convince 
them that this lack is real; it is too apparent; but 
they may become interested in the consideration of the means by 
which the desirable attributes named may be developed by their 
aid. Let me briefly call attention to the conditions that have pre- 
jailed in schools, and probably do now to a considerable extent. 
During scores of years past, our public schools, elementary and 
secondary, have been mainly conducted by means of books, les- 
sons, discipline, and order of a certain conventional character. In 
view of ancient traditions these means seem eminently proper; 
they are immediately suggested when the education of children is 
mentioned ; that they very much hinder the proper education and 
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development of children will not be readily admitted; what have 
always been considered helps cannot be regarded as hindrances in 
teacher, who thinks anything at all about the matter, that some- 
thing hinders the development of individuality, originality, initia- 
tive, spontaneity, and responsibility in school children. The child 


any degree by most teachers. Nevertheless, it is evident to every 


out of school and before he enters it shows all these traits in an 
eminent degree. Children of the same family differ widely in 
thought and action; their self-activities are often very disagree- 
able, especially those of our neighbors’ children on our pear trees 
and grape vines, not to mention fences and lawns. A similar 
mis-directed self-activity is generally manifested in the school- 
room. (The greater fault appears in allowing it to be mis- 
directed for scores of years, on account of a lack of earnest think- 
ing and planning.) Children outside of school cannot be accused 
of lacking initiative in regard to doing things which interest them, 
which they understand, and have the power to do; and their 
incessant desire to do something, not necessarily mischievous or 
useless, cannot be denied. With sufficient freedom they evince 
natural traits well enough. 

That they do not show forth in school those traits on which their 
development and education so largely depend must be charged 
to the conduct of the school. There is not the slightest reason for 
placing the blame elsewhere. Such an excessive use of books as 
we have required is quite unnecessary ; such methods of conducting 
recitations as we have persistently clung to are quite indefensible ; 
such order as we have considered it necessary to maintain—that 
is, the quiet, motionless kind—is very trying, not to say unbear- 
able to active, growing children; such discipline as we have em- 
ployed, that is, the proseriptive, compulsory sort, seldom or never 
has anything to do with the development of responsibility or a 
self-governed being. To such development freedom and chotce are 
absolutely indispensable. The conduct of our schools is still largely 
antagonistic to the nature of the pupils. 

One glaring proof of this is seen in the failure to teach elemen- 
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tary science successfully in schools generally, after a trial of a 
quarter of a century. This was caused by opposing bookish ways 
to the pupils’ ways, by largely ignoring children’s likes and dis- 
likes, and imposing adult, traditional methods, supposed to be 
scientific. This has been a veritable calamity to the children; 
because, Judging from my own experience in teaching elementary 
science for twenty-five years, there is no other subject in the 
curriculum in which they manifest so much initiative, to which 
they turn with so much spontaneity, and hold themselves with so 
much assiduity. The pleasure of drawing, painting, and deserib- 
ing natural objects, beautifully colored and naturally interesting, 
takes away occasions for discipline, and more is accomplished in 
one hour in this subject than in any other two hours on any other 
subject whatsoever. 

If Rousseau were living in Boston today, I think he would have 
reason to say what he did a hundred and fifty years ago, when he © 
scored the pedagogues severely for their bookish ways. “For, after 
all,’ said he, “what is it they teach them? Words, still words, 
and nothing but words.” 

Under the circumstances what is to be done? The main thing 
to be done is to see that books and schoolroom prescriptions do 
not deaden spontaneity and initiative, and to give a great deal 
more attention to the current of child life, the direction in which 
it runs, the force with which it runs, and the work that can be 
done by taking advantage of it. There is no doubt in my mind 
that it has been dammed up with books and schoolroom preserip- 
tions beyond all reason. This current is so important that it ought 
to determine what the school machinery shall be and how books 
should be used. 

The main current of child life is no hidden or obseure thing 
that needs to be searched after. There is hardly anything nearer 
or more noticeable. It consists of the commonest characteristics 
of children; not children well reared, or children in the United 
States, or any other class of children as a class, but children the 
world over. 
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Four universal characteristics of children may be noticed 
briefly : 

1. First comes sel/-activity, the child moving himself physi- 
cally and mentally from an inside motive, an innate desire. Even 
before he is old enough to desire anything he is obliged to keep 
moving while awake. He was constituted that way to ensure his 
own self-development. Just as the little chicken kicks and strug- 
gles in the shell, picks and breaks it in two at last, just as he 
instinctively and aimlessly wiggles and sleeps by turns, and thus 
develops himself, so the baby kicks out with his feet and claws 
indiscriminately with his funny little fingers and develops him- 
self. Just so he develops his own mind by his own mental activi- 
ties, and his mind works best when his body is in motion. Boys 
with a reputation for dullness, even stupidity, in school, often 
show great sharpness and swiftness in thought when playing 
games. Teachers should notice this and provide for physical move- 
ments in connection with mental work. But unnatural and un- 
productive movements, that have no necessary connection with 
the mental efforts, are wholly out of place here—marching around 
the room, for instance, or gesticulating while singing or declaim- 
ing pieces. What natural and productive movements are meant 
will be explained later. 





2. Children universally are intensely interested in things that 
move, either persons or things: a spit-ball, a piece of chalk, a 
fire-engine, a train of cars, a dog after a cat, a man after a boy, 
a teacher drawing on the blackboard, a teacher doing anything 
but talking. Some college students who showed that they were 
bored with the professor’s talk, became alert and interested at 
once, when he began to tie a string around a stick. A little boy 
who saw for the first time a tiny, tin, toy turkey strut across the 
floor because of a concealed spring, screamed with delight and 
hopped up repeatedly. It was a new experience to him; it was 
unexpected ; it partook of the mystery of magic; it produced an 
indefinable sensation ; it loosened his voice, his tongue, his arms, 
legs, fingers, and everything movable. “What made it? Do it 
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again!” he exclaimed in eestacy, dancing over the floor. That 
was an example of spontaneity. He eagerly desired to learn, to 
be answered. He was in an admirable condition to receive infor- 
mation and remember it. He wanted to know the cause of the 
movement at once, demanded its repetition, as if he wished to 
determine whether the same cause would produce the same result. 

His experience in pushing his little tin cars to make them go, 
induced him to push the turkey on wheels. The result was like 
that in the case of the cars. It went only a short distance, and 
then stopped. He saw the difference at once, and showed disap- 
pointment in his manner. He was puzzled and asked his father 
to make it go. When the spring was being wound up his atten- 
tion was perfect, of course. He had discovered the cause of the 
fascinating movement. For the next half-hour that spring was 
in for strenuous work and that turkey was a much-travelled bird. 
The child didn’t have to be told anything; his observation was 
sufficient; he was interested. Imitation and repetition did the 
rest. 

3. <All children are persistent questioners. Their incessant 
what and whining why are almost enough to drive their mothers 
crazy sometimes, if we believe the mothers. The teacher stops all 
that business until she gets to interrogative pronouns, relative pro- 
nouns, and conjunctive adverbs; but amid these foreign parts of 
speech the children rarely manifest any spontaneity; quite the 
reverse. In real life outside of school they use such words with 
the utmost freedom and spontaneity, and correctly, too, with one 
exception, who, with its case forms. The work of the schools 
would be far more correctly and efficiently done if this tendency 
to question, discover, and investigate were never checked. Why 
have teachers never discovered a way of keeping this tendency 
running? It is the natural road to reason and knowledge. 

t. Another universal characteristic of children is talking. It 
is obvious, often disagreeably so. When children come together 
they .are talking and moving from first to last. Sometimes it 
seems as if they would turn the house upside down with their 
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running and chattering. They seem impelled to act so by some 
irrestible motive. They were constituted that way in order that 
they might develop themselves by their own activities. 

To find out what a child is thinking of, listen to his talk; to 
discover whether he thinks logically or loosely, induce him to talk. 
Many opportunities for discovering where children at school need 
help are not found because talking is so often suppressed there. 
Reading a story and giving the substance of it in the pupil’s own 
words is not talking. Talking is chiefly self-expression, not 
merely reproduction of another’s expression. Flaws of memory 
are not so grave as flaws of reason. Errors in reasoning are revealed 
by real talking, not by reciting pieces or lessons. 

We see that no special ability in discernment or perspicacity is 
needed in a teacher, or anybody else, to see the main current of a 
child’s life—self-activity, moving himself spontaneously, handling 
things continually, interest in the movements of other persons and 
things, talking, curiosity, questioning, self-expression. Is there 
anything more obvious than these universal traits? Was there ever 
a live untrammelled baby, two years old, more or less, who did not 
show this current plainly? This current ought to determine what 
kind of school we should keep; certainly not the kind which | 
attended in my childhood. TI had to sit sfi/l for long periods— 
and how hard it was—to study books, and nothing else, to refrain 
from talking, questioning, and standing up in the schoolroom. 
If I became foo restless, I had to stand up in a corner and refrain 
from sitting down for a long time. Sometimes I held up an arm- 
ful of wood under silent protest. Open protest would have 
doubled the time and the wood. Spontaneity and interest were 
absent. I never dared to ask my teachers any questions till I was 
fourteen years old, and never in school time then; it was against 
tradition to ask questions in school time. As for really talking 
in the schoolroom, I would as soon have dared to knock ‘off the 
schoolmaster’s hat. Some of these repressive measures, under a 
different form, are in vogue now. But I will mention more hu- 


mane practices. 
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Many years ago my assistant teacher allowed her pupils to ques- 
tion one another on the subject of the lesson in her presence. On 
one occasion she left her class for a short time, and, as she was 
about to enter the classroom door on her return, she heard a 
pupil ask a question, which was answered by another pupil. The 
pupils were conducting their own recitation by question and 
answer. This proved so interesting and instructive that she 
allowed them to continue to question about the lesson in her 
absence. 

The philosophy of the work was then carefully considered. 
That the pupils liked to question one another, after they became 
somewhat accustomed to it, needed no argument. That they liked 
to work among themselves better than with the teacher was also 
evident. ‘They felt far less restricted; they did not hesitate to 
make objections to statements which seemed to them wrong. This 
led them to talk, and argue, and reason, and stand their ground. 
They gradually acquired a surprising degree of confidence and 
self-possession, and they were delighted, and the teacher was 
equally so. Just as the little child is delighted to find itself able 
to toddle from one chair to another all by itself, so these pupils 
were delighted to discover that they were able to put questions as 
their teacher did, to express opinions, to reason closely as they stood 
on their feet, and to meet calmly the steady looks of all their class- 
mates. Each one took just what he thought he was able to carry 
through ;and if he did so, in spite of opposition from quite a 
number, he felt as if he had scored a victory. And he had, bigger 
too, than he realized. He had found himself; he found delight 
in putting forth mental energy in this new manner in school; he 
found as much pleasure in this mental game, which so often took 
on the appearance of a quick-witted conflict, as he found in the 
mental games he had played outside of school. He matched his 
mental power with that of his classmates; and if he won, he felt 
the elation of the victory. If he lost, he learned to say with 
cheerfulness, even with deference and grace, “Oh, I see my mis- 
take.” School became a different thing to him. He worked or 
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played, whichever we may choose to call it, with pleasure such 
as he had not expected to find in school. Of course, under such 
conditions progress in scholarship, not to mention other acquisi- 
tions, was bound to follow. 

Then the thought came that if the work was so beneficial for 
this class, it would be equally valuable for all classes. It was seen 
that the opportunity for standing up, turning around, going to the 
blackboard to explain a problem, draw a diagram, or write 
musical data, was a great relief to growing, restless children; that 
they became less weary from school work; that they were as fresh 
Friday afternoon as on Monday morning, as vigorous at the close 
of the year’s work as at its beginning. As Herbert Spencer so 
truly said, “Experience is daily showing with greater clearness 
that there is always a method to be found productive of interest, 
even of delight; and it ever turns out that this is the method 
proved by all other tests to be the right one.” 

It was seen that pupils in school felt impelled to talk, that, if 
they could not talk aloud, they would whisper. It was also well 
known that a whispering recess was often made a safety-valve for 
the pent-up energy in scores of voluble tongues. The question 
arose, ““Why was not all this energy let go and properly directed ?” 
What a lot of trouble we make for ourselves by damming up natu- 
ral energies that were put into the child for self-expression and 
self-development ! 

We did let the energy go, pretty freely at first, gradually guid- 
ing it to certain objective points that we had in mind—logical 
reasoning, continuity of thought, avoidance of stereotyped ques- 
tions, politeness, deference, etc. This natural current of energy 
has been running for seventeen years, and has produced emi- 
nently satisfactory results. A clergyman who was at our gradu- 
ating exercises said: ““When I came to the church I was surprised 
to find how well the children who attend my church talked. I 
have never experienced anything like it elsewhere. Everyone 
seems able to get right up and give a sermonette extemporaneously. 
I have visited this school and discovered the reason. They are 
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brought up to it through years of training. Their self-possession 
is remarkable, as you may notice.” The self-possession, respon- 
siveness, and willingness of the children to try anything within 
reason always elicits favorable comment from visiting teachers. 

A Boston principal came to observe work in mental arithmetic, 
but was so taken with the attitude and work of the children in 
questioning that the arithmetic was thrown into the shade. He 
watched them for a while with wonderment, and then turning 
suddenly said: “Do you know what you are. doing? This is 
something better than arithmetic, or grammar, or geography. It 
touches all subjects in school and will affect every work in life.” 

The Moseley Commission of England selected many eminent 
teachers, including many principals of schools, and sent them to 
the United States to study the school systems here. Seventy-five 
of them came to our school, about four miles from the heart of 
the city. They took pains to come. 

Some of the principals said that they had heard that the pupils 
showed exceptional spontaneity, initiative, and power to conduct 
lessons by themselves, even when the teacher was absent from the 
room for a considerable time. They were quite inclined to be 
sceptical in regard to the report, and to believe that the longbow 
character of the western story had migrated eastward. At that 
very time they had been talking fifteen minutes with a teacher 
whose class had been working by themselves during that same 
time, questioning and answering, sending one another to the black- 
board to elucidate in a visible manner the points of the lesson, 
and through it all observing the most commendable decorum. 
She told them in similar language just what she thought was going 
on then in her room. They said they would rather see it than 
hear about it, and asked permission to visit the class without the 
teacher, who did not enter her room till some fifteen minutes 
later. 

The visitors went to the room designated and found a girl 
explaining a point of the lesson at the blackboard. The pupils 
paid no attention whatever to the visitors, as far as could be seen, 
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but took their turn in questioning and answering or illustrating 
at the board with noticeable self-possession and dignity. This 
went on till the teacher returned. Then she talked aloud with 
the visitors, no attempt being made to talk quietly. The pupils 
paid no attention to what the visitors were talking about, but to 
all appearances were absorbed in their own game. 

It must be borne in mind that this is not mentioned as an excep- 
tional or a remarkable thing for the pupils of this school, or this 
class. It was the common thing, common in every grade and 
in most of the classes, so common that nothing.else was expected. 
This method of pupils teaching, developing, and controlling them- 
selves was new to the English teachers, who, in a number of 
instances, declared that they would introduce it into their own 
schools on their return home. It was also new to two directors 
of education from Australia, who visited the school. No one, how- 
ever, seemed so intensely interested as the educational delegate 
from Chili, who spent several days at the school, and later, in a 
letter written in New York, characterized the school as one having 
a “soul,” because conducted on a basis of child nature, and in 
view of what the child can do, likes to do, is best fitted to do, and 
has freedom to do. 

The children under this method question one another in arith- 
metic, grammar, language work, history, geography, the rudi- 
ments of music, and science. They constantly and voluntarily 
illustrate points on the blackboard by means of drawings and 
diagrams, and acquire great readiness and skill. They seem to 
have no hesitancy in drawing anything within their power that 
comes into the lesson. The union of physical and mental self- 
activity seems to be their proper element, by which they get power, 
pleasure and profit at the same time. The questioning is often 
highly entertaining, on account of the mistakes that are made 
inadvertently. 

The teachers work hard, but to a far better purpose than they 
did in the old, traditional manner. They are educators rather 
than hearers of lessons learned and recited. They have no time 
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to do chores, clear out closets, tidy up desks, ete., if they would 
do their full duty by their classes. They must watch the ques- 
tioning incessantly to guide it properly. They may need to stimnu- 
late the lazy, for there are some born that way; curb the imperti- 
nent, for the undesirable side of human nature will sometimes 
assert itself ; question the clearness of the reasoning, or the logical 
order of the questions; suggest the addition or omission of some- 
thing, and discover just where help is needed. ‘They are far more 
serviceable as directors of children’s energies than as questioners, 
superseders, and interferers. They try to develop logical reason- 
ing by giving abundant opportunities for its exercise. They see 
no need of asking such simple, childish questions as the children 
themselves can ask with greater benefit to their clearness of think- 
ing. The habit of pulling one’s thoughts together and formulat- 
ing those thoughts in proper language is a most valuable one. It 
is especially valuable for children who are being educated, who 
are trying to develop themselves. 

It must be clear to every thinking person that the inevitable 
result of such work is spontaneity, initiative, and responsibility, 
that school studies, rightly treated, can be made the means of 
developing these valuable traits just as well as games, making 
things, or an interesting environment. 

The whole boy is not sent to school when he enters the manual 
training school. Instructors in manual training are very apt to 
think so. They have said so. There is a side of education which 
they apparently have not considered, the side that I am trying to 
give some idea of. Some boys have very little natural aptitude 
for working with tools; they are clumsy, they do bungling work, 
try as hard as they may; consequently, they do not like it. I 
always liked it. 

That children are intensely interested in working together men- 
tally, in the manner suggested, can, be affirmed with the utmost 
assurance. ‘There is interest in the social side of it, interest in 
the conflict of opinion induced by discussion, interest in the exer- 
cise of the ability to hold the attention of a large number of per- 
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sons to a definite point and prove it to them, interest in convincing 
argument. It has been said that the public speaker finds his great- 
est delight in holding closely the interest of his hearers and playing 
upon their feelings as a skillful harper plays upon a harp. The 
actor, lawyer, and the preacher experience this delight. It is 
the delight of pure reason. The whole boy must take in this sort 
of delight. It seems to be as absent from the minds of some 
manual training teachers as it is absent from the carpenter’s shop. 

The work I have partly described wag as regular as any work 
on the school program. From a small beginning it grew to large 
proportions. It was a growth as natural and sturdy as that of the 
oak from the acorn, and just about as hard to explain. We cannot 
see the oak grow; we know it did grow from the acorn. 

We cannot make it clear how little children, no farther advanced 
than the fourth grade, can acquire so much self-possession, uncon- 
sciousness, dignity, ability to think on their feet before a whole 
class, directive power, and appreciation for the fitness of things. 
It is a growth encouraged and well directed by the teachers. The 
teachers often leave their classes to govern themselves, and the 
pupils are pleased to be permitted to assume the responsibility for 
good conduct and a proper use of time. 

Although the application of the principle of self-activity which 
I have described may be somewhat novel, the principle itself is 
very old. About a hundred years ago Froebel showed his genius 
as an educator by organizing the play of children. Nature seemed 
to say to him plainly, almost audibly, “I educate children by play. 
If you wish to educate children as J do, encourage and organize 
their play!” 

The developing and educative work that I have deseribed is 
really organized play adapted to the schoolroom: and its fitness 
for children today is just the same as it was a hundred or a thou- 
sand years ago. The constitution of the child should determine 
the mode of his development. Schools seem to pay too little atten- 
tion to it. They may twist and hinder the child’s proper develop- 
ment, but they cannot stop it finally. 
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A considerable number of pupils from other schools entered the 
various grades of our school from time to time. As they observed 
the work of the pupils who had been long accustomed to it the 
expression of their faces was that of mingled wonder and anxiety. 
Their diffidence, difficulty in talking, awkwardness in standing, 
and in some cases questionable manners, were in striking contrast 
with those of the pupils who had been long connected with the 
school. However, they soon fell into line as regards conduct and 
work. They desired to. Imported tricks and outlandish irrespon- 
sibility soon ceased. ‘They wished to be in the game, and so re- 
frained from all unscholarly acts and words. 

As President Eliot so fittingly said in an address to the Har- 
vard students, “‘In this university there is only one penalty—exile, 
separation from this blessed community.” So, in our school, the 
offender, once in a while, was excluded from the game, and he 
was unhappy until he was included again. 

If exelusion from the game will cure the college undergraduate 
and the elementary school pupil of impertinence, disorder, and 
all unscholarly conduct, its application to some of our high schools 
might produce equally good results. 

A feeling of responsibility settles down upon the new pupils— 
responsibility for good conduct, politeness, forbearance, deference, 
close attention, and adequate preparation of lessons. It comes 
largely from the class, under the instruction, encouragement, and 
guidance of the teacher. No greater lesson can be taught or 
learned than that which results in an abiding sense of responsi- 
bility for proper conduct, useful service, and the right use of 
time. Therefore, pupils must have freedom to choose right from 
wrong, opportunity to summon resolution for worthy attainments, 
and an open field to work out their own development under the 
best guidance that the teacher can possibly give. 
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A National University at the Capital 


Letanp Dewitt Batpwin, CLEVELAND, Onto. 


f ‘€ HE suggestion that Congress provide for a national 
2 = university at the capital is not a new one. Wash- 
= =. ; : = ie 

o § ington, at various times in his messages to Congress, 
2 z made the subject prominent. He communicated 
Sumac Concerning it with many eminent men, including 
ry wy . " 
: = Jefferson, Hamilton and Randolph. These and 
= = . . . 
z = other national figures lent their support to his 
of unc 


scheme. The Adamses, Monroe and Madison were 
among its advocates. Jefferson, as a solution of the problem, even 
offered the suggestion that, as a nucleus, a European university 
should be transplanted, faculty and all, to American soil. 

Washington again broached the subject in his farewell address, 
and in his will left fifty $500 shares in the Potomac Canal Trans- 
portation Company as the first endowment for such an university. 
However Congress did not act upon his suggestions and in time 
the shares became valueless. 

The project was revived from time to time during the first half 
of the last century, but the Civil War and Reconstruction diffi- 
culties later blocked the way. However, in 1869 John W. Hoyt 
made a tour of European universities and in a report to the 
educational interests of the country strongly advocated the estab- 
lishment of a national university. Such men as Sumner, Pater- 
son, and Lamar took up the matter and succeeded in having a 
Senate committee appointed which should investigate the subject 
and report on its feasibility. President Grant mentioned the 
project in one of his messages to Congress, and President Cleve- 
land is known to have favored it. Those chiefly interested in it 
at the present are the members of the “State Universities Presi- 
dents Association,” who make agitation of the subject one of their 
specialties. 
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The Senate Committees of both the 63rd and 64th Congresses 
have reported the matter favorably and the bill is in line for 
consideration. Work upon it will probably be hastened now that 
the war is over. At present Senator J. S. Williams of Mississippi 
is the chairman of the committee. 

The scheme, as usually accepted, calls for a university that is 
purely graduate. ‘That special research work has done a great 
deal of good in this country is undeniable. Washington furnishes 
in its numerous bureaus and archives an inexhaustible wealth of 
information. The government has, in the past, exerted itself to 
obtain the best experts and the best laboratories in its research 
work, and the discoveries they have made have exerted tremendous 
influence over the trend of scientific thought. The broad field that 
the departments cover may be shown by taking the Agricultural 
Department as an example. It includes a Weather Bureau, a 
Bureau of Animal Industry, a Bureau of Plant Industry, the 
Forest Service, a Bureau of Chemistry, a Bureau of Soils, Bureau 
of Entomology, and a Bureau of Biological Survey. These bu- 
reaus employ hundreds of experts, and through their thousands 
of reports and informational pamphlets reach people in all parts 
of the United States and do inealeulable good. 

Yellow fever was traced to its source and eliminated by govern- 
ment experts. The Panama Canal was dug under the supervision 
of government skill. The government played a prominent part in 
the solution of the problem of air navigation. There are gath- 
ered in the government scientific bureaus material and data that 
nowhere else can be duplicated or even approached in wealth and 
variety. 

The Smithsonian Institute is one of these government affairs. 
Founded by the bequest of an Englishman, it has grown to be 
one of the largest institutions of its kind in the world. Climate, 
meteorology, and marine life have received special attention, and 
today the visitor may:see the results of all their work in the several 
magnificent Institute buildings. Every period of American his- 
tory is illustrated. Costumes, objects of historical interest, and 
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thousands of other things of value to the research student may 
here be examined. No collegiate institute in the country has such 
a wealth of means of information. 

There are housed in Washington thirty-four societies for the 
investigation of truth and the promotion of knowledge. These 
naturally draw-scholars from all lands. 

In Washington is housed one of the largest and most complete 
libraries in the world—the Congressional Library. In it is con- 
tained every book that has been copyrighted in this country, be- 
sides thousands of foreign works. Plans are now being made for 
a national archives building, where will be gathered all those 
documents so dear to the historian’s heart. Here will be seen 
papers relating to every phase of American history. Many of 
them are now in the Congressional Library, but it is expected 
that the collection will be much increased and enriched upon the 
completion of the new building. 

For the study of the growth of American industries there is the 
Patent Office, containing a model of practically every invention 
that has been made in the United States. For the student of 
politics what better opportunity can he find to follow his heart’s 
desire than to watch in the capital the working of this government 
and to study its minute parts and relations. Washington is now 
the rendezvous of statesmen from all over the world. Its impor- 
tance will increase as time goes on and new interests take root. 
As a center for the training of diplomats and consuls its advan- 
tages are obvious. ; 

Liberal education lies at the bottom of our freedom. All of the 
administrative work of education lies with the states—perhaps 
rightly so. We have under private and state control nearly five 
hundred colleges and universities for higher learning. But we lack 
a higher institution to guide 





a head to which they can all look 
them, or rather to lead the way. This national university would 
not necessarily draw students from other.institutions, but would 
tend to strengthem them. 

The institution provided for in the plans would be governed by 
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a board composed of one representative from each state, such 
representative to be the president of the state’s university, or in 
case of there being no university, to be appointed by the governor 
College spirit and athletics would have no part in the university’s 
activities. It would be dedicated entirely to work. No degrees 
would be given. It is solely and merely an institution of higher 
research, for those who have passed through university post- 
graduate schools. There is almost no limit to knowledge, but our 
present institutions find a limit to the knowledge which they can 
impart, and it is here that our national university would fill the 
bill. In the past, advanced American students have been going 
to Europe to continue their studies. No European capital, with 
the improbable exception of London, possesses the wide range of 
facilities that Washington possesses, and with the establishment 
of the National University of the United States the tide will be 


turned the other way, and the European students will be flocking 
to our shores. 


WITNESS OF THE LENS 


Through diamond doors I enter: lo, within 
The world of the invisible, as one 
Alone with God when life’s first threads were spun, 

I search the motions of its origin, 

Naked creation! Forms which must have been 
In that quick silence warmed not of the sun 
The same, here, as of old, their cycles run,— 

Eternal lines which link all life one kin! 

Oh, beautiful beyond all human dreams,— 
Unlawful, for mine eye, the secret seems,— 

A water drop a million aeons broad! 

Angels are blest who watch such mysteries high, 
A joy in heaven; but I, oh, even I 
See, in His working laboratory, God! 


STOKELY S. FISHER. 
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Outline Study of David Balfour 


OUTLINE STUDY No. 84. 
DAVID BALFOUR. 


(Rosert Louis STEVENSON, 1850-1894.) 


PREPARATORY Work: Character of the Story; Résumé of 
“Kidnapped”; Historical Note. 

First Reapine: Study of the Narrative. 

Seconp Reapine: Character Study; Construction of the 
Novel. 


SUPPLEMENTARY WorK: Theme Subjects; Test Questions. 


"A. PREPARATORY WORK. 


I. CHARACTER OF THE Srory. 


Note 1. David Balfour, one of four novels dealing with 


eighteenth-century Scottish history, was published in 
1893. The complete title is David Balfour; Being 
Memoirs of his Adventures at Home and Abroad. It is 
written in the first person and follows the fortunes of 
David Balfour, the hero of “Kidnapped.” The back- 
ground for the story is woven of vivid local memories 
of a political struggle -which seems rather petty and 
frivolous to the modern reader, but which was re- 
garded by those engaged in it and by their immediate 
descendants as one of the world’s great revolutions. 

The hero of the story, David Balfour, becomes in- 
volved in the political intrigues of the time, and is the 
central figure in a representation, designed by a Scotch- 
man for Scotchmen, of various traits of the national 
character as developed under the stress of a political 
strife so bitter that the participants staked their for- 
tunes and their lives on the chances of victory. 

The hand of the master novelist, however, has in- 
vested this story with such charm that it is not essen- 
tial for the American reader to make himself familiar 
with all the allusions to local history and tradition 
with which the tale abounds. 
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Il. Resume or “KIDNAPPED. 


Note 2. When David Balfour was eighteen years old, his 
parents died, leaving him a sealed letter addressed to 
his uncle. David presented the letter to his uncle and 
found him a miser and a villain, who had his nephew 
trepanned on board the brig Covenant, Captain Hosea- 
son, bound to Carolina, to the end that he might be 
sold to labor in the plantations. On shipboard David 
fell in with Alan Breck Stewart, a Highlander, ban- 
ished after the 45, and now engaged in smuggling rents 
from his clansmen, the Appin Stewarts, to their chief 
Ardshiel, living in exile in France. Hoseason and his 
crew, learning that Alan had gold about him, conspired 
to rob and murder him; but David put Alan on his 
guard and promised to stand by him. In the fight that 
followed, Captain Hoseason was obliged to come to 
terms with Alan, agreeing to land him on a part of the 
coast whence he might best make his way to his own 

\ country of Appin. But in attempting this the Cove- 
nant ran aground and sank. Those on board saved 
themselves as best they could, and David and Alan were 
separated. When David learned»where Alan was con- 
cealed, he hastened to join him. On his way he found 
himself in Appin on the same day that the King’s 
Factor, Colin Roy Campbell of Glenure, came with a 
force of red-coats to drive out the tenants from the 
forfeited estates of Ardshiel, and was present when 
Glenure was slain upon the roadside by a shot out of a 
neighboring wood. Alan, although he had not fired the 
shot, was lurking not far off. The guilt of the murder 
was declared to rest on James Stewart of the Glens, 
the already outlawed Alan Breck, and David Balfour. 
James Stewart was taken into custody; but David and 
Alan escaped. After many adventures, they reached 
the Lothian shore, where Alan went into hiding, while 
David made himself known to Mr. Hope of Rankeillor, 
who compelled David’s miserly uncle to recognize his 
nephew’s title as heir to the estate of Shaws, and in 
the meantime to make him a suitable allowance from 
its income.—From the Preface to David Balfour. 


Ill. Hisrorrapt Nore. 


Note 3. During the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the peace of the British Islands was always threatened 
and often disturbed by the furious party strife affecting 
the very foundations of the political and social system 
of the nation. On the one hand, the Hanoverians, 
nicknamed the Whigs, maintained the right of the 
German dynasty which had been placed on the throne 
by act of Parliament. On the other hand, the Jacobites, 
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nicknamed Tories, supported, though not always to the 
point of actual rebellion, the hereditary claim of James 
Stuart, who was the son of the last reigning king of 
the Stuart line, and was, at the period of this story, 
living in exile in Rome. 

On July 13, 1745, Charles Edward, the eldest -son of 
James Stuart, sailed for Scotland to head an insurrec- 
tion for the recovery of the British crown for his 
father. He landed in the Hebrides, August 2nd. The 
Highlanders flocked to his standard and he marched 
to Edinburgh, defeated the forces sent against him 
_at Prestonpans, captured Carlisle, and marched upon 
London. He was forced to retreat, and was utterly 
routed at Culloden, April 16, 1746. 


B. FIRST READING. 
STUDY OF THE NARRATIVE. 
I. Srupy oF THE NARRATIVE. 


1. Time and Place of the Action of the Story. 
Note 4. The various scenes of the story are laid in Scot- 
land, France, and Holland, 1751. 
2. Outline of the Narrative. . 


a. Introduction. 


Note 5. There is no long explanatory note introducing the 
narrative. The whole introduction consists of three 
paragraphs which state the situation and arouse the 
reader’s interest. 


b. The Narrative. 

(1) On August 25, 1751, David Balfour, now a landed 
laird, finds himself in Edinburgh with two tasks 
to perform: 

(a) ’o help Alan Breck out of Scotland. 

(b) To testify to the innocence of James Stewart 
of the Glens, now a prisoner awaiting his 
trial for the Appin murder. 


Note 6. Vocabulary: Kenspeckle, conspicuous; waired my 
siller better gates, spent my money to better advantage. 
Plain sword. A modest sword with civilian dress was a 
recognized mark of quality. (Chapter 1.) 


(2) David takes shelter under a roof at the head of 
a lane. There he meets Catriona Drummond, 
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daughter of James More Drummond or Mac- 
Gregor, a son of the notorious Rob Roy. (Chap- 
ter 1.) 

Note 7. Vocabulary: Pend, a roof; screen, a large scarf 
forming a kind of plaid; gillies, lads or young men 
employed as attendants; sporran, in Highland costume 
the purse hanging down from the belt in front of the 
kilt; landward, country; callant, a young lad, a boy. 
Lord Advocate—We would say “District Attorney.” 
Balwhidder, Balquidder in Perthshire, between Ben Ledi 
and Ben More. Folk of Peace, the fairies. MacGregor 
—On account of the ferocious turbulence of its tribes- 
men, the clan Gregor was proscribed by act of parlia- 
ment early in the seventeenth century and the use of 
the name forbidden. This act was generally regarded 
in the Highlands as an encroachment of the feudal on 
the tribal laws, and other clans allowed the MacGregors 
the use of their tribal names by way of subterfuge. 
Gregara, the MacGregors. 

Suggestion 1. What is the significance of the heading of 
the chapter? Study Note 2. Reread the description of 
Edinburgh. Identify Rankeillor. Reproduce the de- 
scription of a caddie and his duties. How do we use 
the word caddie today? Name the three persons whom 
David had to visit. What was the significance of each 
visit? Give the meaning of Jacobitical (Note 3). Give 
all the details connected with David’s meeting with 
Catriona. 


(3) David visits Mr. Charles Stewart the Writer and 
shows to him the silver button, Alan Breck’s 
token, which gains for David an audience with the 
lawyer. David asks Mr. Stewart to provide a 
ship in which Alan may escape from Scotland to 
France, and gives him money for the purpose. 
He discloses to Mr. Stewart his plan to seek the 
advocate, tell him his story of the murder, and 
offer his testimony at the trial. Mr. Stewart tries 
to dissuade David. (Chapter 2.) 

Note 8. Vocabulary: Grue, shiver; buckie, a perverse, un- 
manageable person; tow, rope; whillywhas, flatteries ; 
heid and hurdies, head and tail of a thing; lippen to, 
trust to. 

Alison Hastie. An innkeeper’s daughter, who rowed 
Alan and David across to the Lothian shore under cover 
of night. Notice the fact that Stewart sums up the 
situation in the statement, Jt’s James they want... 


muzzle ye. On this fact the plot of David Balfour is 
based. 
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Suggestion 2. What instructions did David give to Mr. 
Stewart? Discuss the skill with which this interview 
is described and note the devices employed to make the 
dialogue dramatic. Follow the changes in the lawyer’s 
attitude towards David. J saw I had got to the wrong 
side of the man. What leads David to this conclusion? 
Give Mr. Stewart’s opinion of David’s proposed action 
in regard to the advocate. 

(4) David calls on a kinsman, Mr. Balfour of Pilrig, 
and obtains a letter of introduction to the Lord 
Advocate of Prestongrange. (Chapter 3.) 

Note 9. Vocabulary: Fended, provided for; corbie, Scotch 
word for raven or crow; clachan, a small village or 
hamlet; joes, sweethearts; limmer, a rascally woman; 
eldritch, weird; genty, our word “genteel”; loof, palm; 
bree, brow; cuddy, gallows; If 1 know my questions, 
i.e., If 1 know my catechism. 

Pilrig. In the Highlands and on the Highland border, 
the family name, even at this late period, was used to 
indicate tribal affiliations rather than as personal cog- 
nomen. Persons of consequence were usually named in 
common speech for some piece of land they held; 
common people were nicknamed frequently by a Gaelic 
reference to personal peculiarity, like More or Breck. 

Suggestion 3. Note David’s train of reasoning as he jour- 
neys to Pilrig. Describe the adventure which befel him. 
How did David prosper in his quest? 

(5) David visits Lord Advocate Prestongrange, relates 
to him his story of the Appin murder, and asks 
leave to be present at the trial. He hopes that 
his testimony will free James Stewart. 

The Lord Advocate refuses to take the testi- 
mony, basing his refusal on political necessity. 
David gives his promise of secrecy. (Chapter 4.) 

Suggestion 4. At this point begin to prepare a character 
sketch of David. Identify Glenure. Explain the situ- 
ation which made David's testimony an embarrassment 
to the Lord Advocate. Reread the paragraph begin- 
ning Disturbance in the Highalnds. . . . Advance the 
relative claims to consideration of the Campbells and 
the Stewarts. 

(6) David’s first Sunday in Edinburgh. On Monday 
David returns to the house of the Lord Advocate. 
(a) Meets James More, who begs assistance from 
him; (b) Is entertained by the three daughters 

2 . > ‘ 
of Prestongrange and catches a glimpse of Cat- 
riona. (Chapter 5.) 
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Note 10. Vocabulary: Stockish, awkward; sib, relation 
of; braw, elegant; lugs, ear; skelped, beaten, 

Suggestion 5. Why did the Lord Advocate wish David to 
meet his daughters? Hence this broad hint that was 
given me across the harpsichord. Explain. 


(7) David is ushered into the advocate’s study, where 
he meets Simon Frazer, Deputy Advocate in the 
Appin murder. Mr. Frazer tells David that the 
Duke of Argyle offers him substantial reward if 
he will take himself out of the way. If he re- 
fuses, he will be arrested, convicted of a share in 
the murder, and hanged. David, although fright- 
ened, does not make the required concessions, but 
appeals to Prestongrange, who dismisses him. 
David learns that his adversaries have hired James 
More to murder him. (Chapter 6.) 

Note 11. Vocabulary: Boddle pieces, a Scotch copper coin 
of very small value; gane gyte, grown childish; link, 
to walk quickly; cateran, a Highland freebooter. The 
Rebellion, see Note 3. 

Suggestion 6. Tell the history of Simon Frazer as revealed 
in this chapter. Point out situations in which David 
appears unnecessarily bold and conceited. The shove 
is now at your command. Explain. The facts declare 
you guilty. Enumerate these facts. According to Mr. 
Simon, what was David’s part in the murder? 


(8) David calls upon Catriona at Dean. The outcome 
of the visit. (Chapter 7.) 

Note 12. Vocabulary: Cuif, lout; bruckle, brittle; chafts, 

jaws; untenty, careless, incautious; bogles, hobgob- 
lins; hanged or heided, hanged or beheaded; door- 
cheek, door-posts; o#ter, shoulder; rudas, bold and 
coarse. 

Suggestion 7%. Describe David’s frame of mind. Why did 
Lady Allardyce call David “Saxpence”? Think a wee 
pickle less of your dainty self—Give the context for 
the statement and paraphrase it. What striking figure 
does David employ in describing his call upon the Miss 
Grants? What was the cause of the emotional scene 
which ends this chapter? 


(9) On August 29th Prestongrange tells David that 
his testimony will be received at the trial on the 
twenty-first of September. In return for this 
concession, he asks for information concerning 
Alan, which David refuses to give. 
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David, who knows nothing of the art of fence, 
is challenged to a duel by a tool in Simon Fra- 
zer’s plot to murder him. The outcome of the 
duel. David turns the affair to his advantage. 
(Chapter 8.) 


Note 13. After David had proved his courage as he does 


in this duel, he could refuse in the future to fight, if he 
did not choose to do so, 


Suggestion 8. A small circumstance occurred. . . . Explain. 


Describe all of the events leading to the challenge. 
What is the significance of the title of the chapter? 
Comment on the dialect of the chapter. 


(10) David learns that the advocate had been deceiving 
him in regard to the admission of his testimony, 
and that plans for making away with an embar- 
rassing witness have been put in operation. 

David has a secret interview with Stewart the 
Writer, the lawyer retained to defend James 
Stewart. In this interview he learns: (a) some 
points of Scottish law; (b) that the Lord Advo- 
cate does not want to find Alan Breck; (c) that 
the whole affair is “not a case, but a conspiracy” ; 
(d) that the witnesses are imprisoned contrary to 
law; (e) that the advocate has persuaded the 
Duke of Argyle to let David live, but has prom- 
ised that he shall be kidnapped. 

Stewart and David plan that the latter shall 
disappear until just before the trial. (Chap- 
ter 9.) 


Note 14. Vocabulary: Wame, stomach; begowk, to make @ 


fool of; Can I win to get a copy, Can I succeed in 
getting a copy; brock, rascal; boggled, perplexed. 
Lady Grange was the wife of a Scottish judge. Her 
husband found that she knew too many of his political 
secrets; and, through his influence and the fact that 
the processes of law were of no avail in the Highlands, 
she was kept in confinement, secluded from her family 
and friends, for the greater part of her life. The 
heather is on fire in my wame. The meaning seems to 
be, “Matters are getting beyond my control, and in my 
heart are feelings which prompt me to take any step, 
however rash it may be.” 


Suggestion 9. What is the significance of the chapter- 





title? Give the list of David’s enemies. Note the names 
by which the characters in this story are called. How 
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does Stewart the Writer plan to outwit the other side 
and interview the witnesses? Give the details of the 
final plan. What was the significance of the word 
recommends in the paper which Stewart showed to 
David? 


(11) David’s adventure with the red-headed man; his 
interview with Catriona. (Chapter 10.) 


(12) David meets Alan in the wood by Silvermills; 
they discuss the situation and decide to go to 
Gillane. (Chapter 11.) 


Note 15. Vocabulary: Grat like a bairn, whimpered like 
a child; nebs, tips; cowped, fell; serog, thicket; 
spreagh, herd; bauchle, “bungle.” Your name remem- 
bers it still, i.e., Balfour is a Gaelic name. 

Suggestion 10. What do you learn of Catriona from chap- 
ter 10? of the clan of MacGregor? of the name “Scot- 
land”? Point out a fine descriptive passage in chap- 
ter 10. Where have you met this red-headed man be- 
fore? What was Alan’s comment upon the situation 
of affairs? What idea of Alan have you in your mind 
at the close of chapter 11? Reproduce David’s reflec- 
tions as he walked along the brae. Under what cir- 
cumstances have you heard “Alan’s air” before? 


(13) David and Alan journey without adventure to 
Cockenzie. There they are followed by Neil and 
escape by a back road. (Chapter 12.) Alan 
reaches Gillane Sands and boards his ship; David 
is captured and carried to Bass Rock, to be kept 
there until after the trial. (Chapter 13.) 


(14) On the Bass; David tries in vain to bribe his 
jailer to let him escape. (Chapter 14.) 

Note 16. Vocabulary: Baulks, unploughed ridges; linky, 
flat; gomeral, blockhead; divots, pieces of turf; caller, 
fresh; lift, sky; airn, iron, here weapons; leelane, all 
alone; kitile, risky; swither, doubt; blink, instant; 
thole, experience; raving, stretching; dowr, obstinate 
and bold; hotching, restless; bents, coarse withered 
grass; pickle, little; skaith, harm; hantle, good many. 

Notice the point of Alan’s talk about his lack of 
courage. He is trying to induce David to sail with him. 

Suggestion 11. Describe Alan’s “disguise,” and tell how he 
explained such a costume. Ye would be better ina 
King’s coat. Explain. Describe Alan’s theory of con- 
duct when in the presence of women. Put into English 
any two dialect pages of this chapter and note the 
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effect. What story did Alan tell to the country folk 
whom he met? Explain “ride and tie.” Reread the 
descriptive passages of chapter 13. What is the sig- 
nificance of the sentence, The gulls continued a little 
longer to fly wild? What is the force of can in the 
expression, Yow ll can keep? Paraphrase, This I was 
had on board of. Collect and reread the descriptions 
of the Bass and of the occupation of Andie Dale. Re- 
late the episode of the Seahorse. Write a character 
sketch of Black Andie. 


(15) Black Andie’s tale of Tod Lapraik. A quarrel 
between the Highlanders and Andie reveals two 
things to David: 


(a) That the Highlanders have been ordered to 
have a care for David’s safety. 


(b) That Andie’s courage is not to be depended 
upon. (Chapter 15.) 

Note 17. Vocabulary: Fyke, fuss; bogles, “bogies”; 
vivers, food. The maud happed about his kist, the plaid 
wrapped about his chest: on the sneck, on the latch; 
creish, grease; dadding, dangling. 


(16) On the morning of the 22nd, David, reflecting 
that even if he came to Inverary late, something 
might yet be attempted in the interests of James, 
devises the plan of setting out at once up the 
Forth and landing, on the 23rd, as near Stirling 
as possible. 


(17) The plan is carried out; Andie carries a note to 
Rankeillor; a horse is in readiness, and David 
sets out for Stirling. 


(18) Effect of his appearance at the kirk of Inverary. 
(Chapter 16.) 


(19) David proposes to Stewart the Writer and his 
counsel that they embody the fact of his seques- 
tration and some heads of the testimony he is 
prepared to offer, in a memorial to the Crown. 
(Chapter 17.) 

Note 18. The Duke of Argyle. Archibald Campbell, Duke 
of Argyle, was the chief support of the Whig power in 
Scotland. As “Keeper of the Great Seal’ he controlled 
all the political transactions of the country. The basis 
of his power was his position as chief of the powerful 
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Campbell clan in the western Highlands, although per- 
sonally he had little or no connection with the High- 
lands. 

Memorial. In Scots law, a statement of facts bear- 
ing upon a particular point, doubtful or disputed, in 
order to obtain counsel’s opinion upon that point. 

Suggestion 12. Reread and then describe in your own words 
the ride to the house of Duncan Dhu. Picture the scene 
in the kirk of Inverary. Notice that in the first scene 
of chapter 17, David seems too conceited to be interest- 
ing or natural. Describe the perplexities of his posi- 
tion. How does the lawyer describe the manner in 
which the trial has been conducted? With what Words 
does Stewart Hall characterize the situation? 


(20) David is introduced into society; James More, 
in return for his services, is released from prison 
under pretext of an escape effected by Catriona. 
(Chapter 18.) 


(21) David hears Catriona’s story from Miss Grant. 
(Chapter 19.) 

Note 19. Vocabulary: Clouted brogues, patched shoes, 
soutar, shoemaker; moss-hag, dead peat; waucht, a 
draught of any liquid; midden, dunghill. Tee’d ball, 
a ball placed upon a little mound for convenience of 
striking, i.e., David was placed by Prestongrange in 
such a position that he could be used whenever neces- 
sary. 

Note 20. The story of this chapter is told with great skill. 
The device of the letter is a most happy one. 

Suggestion 13. Why does Prestongrange desire the com- 
panionship of David? What is the significance of the 
chapter-title? Notice the Lord Advocate’s very clever 
characterization of David. (Was you to look at the 
moon, etc.) What does he say of David’s conscience? 
Why does Mr. Grant object to David’s visiting Catriona 
in prison? Tell the story of James More’s escape. 
How was the news brought to David? Put the conver- 
sation between Doig and David into English. 


(22) David stays three months with the family of the 
Lord Advocate; catches a glimpse of Catriona; 
prepares to sail for Leyden to complete his educa- 
tion at the university. (Chapter 20.) 


(23) Finds that Catriona is on the same ship, on her 
way to meet her father at Helvoetsluys, whence 
they will go to France as exiles. (Chapter 21.) 
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Note 21. Vocabulary: Yautit, ragged; braws, fine clothes; 
fuff, foolish anger; mails, travelling bags; lippen to, 
trust; haar, sea-fog; kep, catch; sorning, our word 
“sponging”’; Oblate, bashful; Tamson’s mare, to go 
afoot. Chapter 21 is another fine example of the story 
teller’s art. 

Suggestion 14. Explain, I did not come here to stand and 
haud a candle. What was the fate of James of the 
Glens? Describe the life on shipboard. Reread Cat- 
riona’s story of the year °45. 


(24) With only a shilling in her purse, Catriona finds 
on landing that her father is not awaiting her. 
David refuses to leave her in this emergency. 
(Chapter 22. 


(25) David has his purse stolen; he and Catriona set 
out on foot for Leyden; they procure lodgings 
and represent themselves as brother and sister. 
(Chapters 23 and 24.) 


(26) James More comes at last. (Chapter 25.) 
Suggestion 15. Point out the difference in the speech of 
David and Catriona. Where did David obtain the 
money on which to live? Having by two words damaged 
my affairs. What were the two words? 


(27) David Balfour is i'l-adapted to love-making; 
misunderstandings. (Chapter 26.) 


(28) Three letters; James More discovers that David 
is laird of Shaws; he insists that David shall 
marry Catriona; David refuses to allow Catriona 
to be coerced; David blunders again in his woo- 
ing; More and Catriona leave Leyden. (Chapters 
27 and 28.) 

Note 22. Forfeited folk, exiles: Queer pirn to wind, i.e., 
trying experiences to undergo. 

Suggestion 16. Follow the variations of the love story in 
these chapters. What is the significance of the chapter- 
titles? 


(29) Alan and David meet in Leyden; invitation to 
both to visit James More; Alan meets Catriona. 
(Chapter 29.) Treachery of James More; Cat- 
riona and David end their misunderstanding ; the 
letter; the duel; the race. (Chapter 30.) 
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Suggestion 17. Give Alan’s comment on David’s conduct? 
What glimpses of Alan’s character does chapter 29 
give you? Paraphrase, The man’s as boss as a drum. 
(Boss, empty.) 


(30) David, Alan, and Catriona journey to Paris; 
Catriona is placed under the protection of Mac- 
Gregor of Bohaldie; last meeting with James 
More; marriage of Catriona and David; death of 
James More; conclusion. 

Suggestion 18. What do the last two paragraphs tell the 
reader? 

Note 23. The inevitable conclusion of a story like David 
Balfour must of necessity be somewhat of an anti- 
climax; but Stevenson brings his tale to an artistic 
finish with the scene in which James More, on his 
death-bed, was so obliging as to play us a tune or two 
upon his pipes, and borrowed a small sum before I left. 
The last two paragraphs are a fine example of literary 
art. 


C. SECOND READING. 


CHARACTER STUDY: CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
NOVEL. 


I. CHARACTER STUDY. 


1. Principal Characters. 
Suggestion 19. Let the pupil state briefly the part played 
by each actor. 
a. David Balfour, the hero, heir of the house of Shaws. 


b. Alan Breck Stewart, a Highland gentleman, banished 
after the °45. “A wonderful picture of the union of 
courage and swagger. ‘The little Jacobite adven- 
turer is worthy of Scott at his best.” 


e. Catriona Drummond, of the clan of MacGregor, the 
girl whom David eventually marries. 

Note 24. Catriona is represented as the granddaughter of 
Rob Roy MacGregor, the last of the freebooting High- 
land chiefs. This famous outlaw died in 1734, but the 
stories told of him belong more to legend than to 
history. 

d. Simon Frazer. 

Note 25. This disagreeable character typifies a class of 
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young Jacobites who meanly served the Whig govern- 
ment in the hope of regaining the family dignities and 
estates forfeited by the treason of the head of the 
family. The real Simon Frazer, titular chief of clan 
Frazer and the son of one of the most distinguished 
victims of the °45, served the House of Hanover with 
distinction as a soldier in Europe and America. 


e. Stewart, the Writer. 


f. Mr. Grant, the Lord Advocate of Prestongrange. 


Suggestion 20. Study chapters 4 and 18 for hints as to the 
advocate’s character. 


2. Minor Characters. 
Suggestion 21. State the part played by each. 


a. Neil of the Tom, Mrs. Drummond Ogilvy, Andie 
Scougal, Hoseason, Mr. Balfour of Pilrig, Miss 
Barbara Grant, Lieutenant Hector Duncansby, Mrs. 
Gibbie, Andie Dale, Captain Palliser, Duncan Dhu, 
Bohaldie. 


Il. CONSTRUCTION OF THE STORY. 


a. David’s effort to clear James Stewart from the charge 
of murder, and the plot of those concerned to pre- 
vent his giving his testimony at the trial. 


b. David’s efforts to help Alan Breck escape. 

Note 26. A slight, sketchy, love story runs through the 
novel. Its purpose is to bring out the different phases 
of David’s character and that of James More. The 
plot is developed more by conversation than by action. 


2. Plot-developing Episodes. 


a. David and Stewart the Writer; David and Preston- 
grange, chapter 4; David and Simon Frazer; 
David’s secret interview with Stewart; the duel; 
on the march again with Alan; David is kidnapped ; 
the escape from the Bass; the Memorial. 

3. Passages for Classroom Reading. 

a. Meeting with Catriona; the wood by Silvermills; on 

the march with Alan; Gillane Sands; Tod Lapraik ; 


we meet in Dunkirk; return of James More; letter 
from the ship; conclusion. 
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Quoted Criticisms of David Balfour. 


a. 


b. 


Cc, 


d. 


The novel is artistic in construction. It is character- 
ized by simplicity and clearness of style. 
Stevenson has drawn with a mixture of sympathetic 


and ironical observation the character of the canny 
young Lowlander, David Balfour. 


Stevenson’s work is that of a true artist in words. The 
conclusion of the novel is a remarkable example of 
word painting. 


Only a Lowland Scot knows how admirable a char- 
acter is the dour, brave, conceited David Balfour. 


Interesting Expressions. 
Suggestion 22. Give the exact context for each and explain 


a. 


b. 


g. 


h. 


wo 


each, 


The better the family, the more men hanged or heided, 
that’s always been poor Scotland’s story. 


There is reason in planting kale. 
He that will to Cupar maun to Cupar. 


In this warld, the way God made it, we cannae just 
get a’thing we want. 


Just ae mair Hielantman hangit, Gude kens, a guid 
riddance. 


Fair gude e’en and fair gude day. 


It is easy, and vt is at times gracious, to say a plain 
Scots “ay.” 


He has need of a long spoon who sups with the detl. 
D. SUPPLEMENTARY WORK. 
THEME SUBJECTS: TEST QUESTIONS. 


I, THEME SUBJECTS, 
Types of Scottish Character in David Balfour. 
The Forty-Five. 


Manners and Customs of the Times. 
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4. David Balfour—A Character Sketch. 
5. Barbara Grant’s Part in the Development of the Story. 
6. Alan Breck—A Character Sketch. 
7. Rob Roy. 
8. The Story of Tod Lapraik. 
9. On the March Again with Alan. 
10. James More—A Character Sketch. 
11. Story of James of the Glens. 
12. The Story of David and Catriona 


II. Trst QUEsTIONS. 


1. To what department of literature does David Balfour 
belong? Give its full title. To what other book is it a 
sequel ? 

2. To what extent is David Balfour a novel of adventure? 
an historical novel? a romance? 

3. Describe the setting of the various scenes of this story. 
Show how this variety of setting adds to the effectiveness of 
the narration. 

4, At what period and in what part of the world does the 
story open? What changes of location are made as the story 
develops? What interesting phase of life is depicted? 

5. Describe the manner in which the story is told. Com- 
ment on this literary device. 

6. Name the chief characters of the story. What was the 
position of the Lord Advocate and of Stewart the Writer? 

7. What was a clan? What were the duties of clansmen? 
Who were the MacGregors, the Campbells, and the Stewarts? 

8. Quote from the text passages to show why Davids 
testimony was not wanted. Tell the story of the murder 
and state the evidence which David had in his possession. 

9. Persuasion, flattery, and menace having been tried in 
vain. State the form assumed by each of these expedients. 

10. Describe the duel. What purpose was served by this 
duel? Describe David’s interview with Simon Frazer. What 
important part in the story was played by Miss Grant? 

11. Describe the manner in which Prestongrange’s plans 
received their first check. 
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12. Tell the story of David Balfour as it is related in 
“Kidnapped.” What is meant by the Forty-Five? Why was 
it necessary to help Alan Breck escape from Scotland ? 

13. Write a character sketch of David Balfour and illus- 
trate the sketch with appropriate anecdotes. Describe David’s 
personal appearance. 

14. Tell the story of David’s meeting with Catriona. Tell 
the story of the journey to Leyden and the sojourn there. 

15. Make an alphabetic glossary of the Scotch words noted 
in this outline. 

16. With what scenes are the following words connected : 
Dunkirk, The Thistle, The Bass, solan geese, Gillane Sands, 
Glenure, Silvermills, Helvoetsluys, Leyden. 

17. Deseribe the Bass. Describe David’s Life there and 
the character of his jailers. Describe the manner of his leavy- 
ing the rock. 

18. Tell the story of Alan Breck and write a character 
sketch. Give Alan’s opinion of the way in which David con- 
ducted his love affair. 

19. What was the position of James More when the story 
opens. Describe his release from prison. Why was he allowed 
to escape? Relate the close of the James More story. 

20. Name the five scenes of the story which seem to you 
most interesting. 

21. Mention all the episodes connected with the “Me- 
morial.” 

22. Tell the whole story of the novel in the fewest possible 
words. 

23. Give the chapter titles. Explain the meaning of those 
which are borrowed from the language belonging to the game 
of golf. 

24. Put two pages of dialect conversation into good 
English. 

25. Give a brief sketch of Stevenson’s life. Where is he 
buried? Write the verse graven on Stevenson’s headstone. 
Name his best known works. 








A Course in Etymology 


Sato FrrepEWALD, Scranton, Pa. 
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SOME years ago President G. Stanley Hall delivered 
a lecture before the Chautauqua Educational 
Council on the subject, “The Study of Modern 
Languages.” In the ensuing discussion the writer 
of this article suggested some ideas which were 
approved by Président Hall. He anticipated, how- 
ever, one difficulty: that—to quote his own words— 
the pedagogic profession is too conservative to adopt 
so “radical” a reform as the one I had outlined. But from certain 
conversations with my colleagues and from various articles in the 
educational press, I have gained the impression that, however jus- 
tified President Hall’s pessimism may have been at that time, the 
trend of pedagogical thought has become more progressive of late 
years. 

The study of foreign languages, whether ancient or modern, 
whether pursued by the “natural,” the “direct,” or any other 
method, involves much waste of time and effort on the part of a 
considerable number of students—time and effort either utterly 
wasted or out of proportion to the good accomplished. (The case 
is perhaps not worse in the study of languages than in some other 
subjects, but if this department of the school work can be im- 
proved, much will have been gained.) 

It goes without saying that the study of foreign languages must 
be kept alive; that of the living languages in order to promote 
iritercourse between nations and to enable all who would and 
could, to have immediate access to the work which other nations 
have contributed and are continually contributing to the world’s 
progress ; that of the so-called dead languages in order to preserve 
the treasures of the past and to prove the continuity and essential 
oneness of. human history and civilization. It is also conceded, 
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in fact, insisted, that the study of foreign languages is of great 
value to many students. 

The problem; then, seems to be: how to discover and instruct 
those students who will derive real benefit from the study of 
foreign languages, without wasting during the process the time 
and strength of others who gain little or nothing from such study; 
for time spent upon something relatively useless is time lost for 
something more useful. 

My suggestion is that a one vear’s course in etymology be intro- 
duced into our schools, to be given during the first year of the 
high school, or in the junior high school, or during the last year of 
the grammar grades. In any case, the students of these classes 
would be very young, from 13 to 15 years old, therefore it is self- 
evident that the ‘“‘etymology course” would have to be elementary 
and very simple and clear; but it should, nevertheless, be scientific 
and, as far as it goes, thorough. It will be admitted that sim- 
plicity and the scientific spirit and method are quite compatible 
with each other, in fact, are closely related. 

Such a course should contain the following matter: 

(a) From 800 to 1200 French, German, Latin and Greek 
roots,—of course the most important and fertile, the most sugges- 
tive and interesting for the study of English etymology and, as 
far as practicable, in the proportion of their contribution to our 
language. As these languages, together with Spanish, are the 
only ones usually studied in American secondary schools, it seems 
expedient to limit the course to these languages. In order to do 
justice to Spanish, the similarity of Latin, Spanish and French 
should be emphasized. Other languages which are in various de- 
grees important for the study of English etymology, but are not 
studied in American high schools,. such as Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, 
Trish, Danish, ete., may be treated in a short chapter. The teacher 
should point out, briefly, the roles which these different peoples 
have played in English history, and the nature of their contribu- 
tion to our language. 

(b) Meanings of important prefixes and suffixes, the most 
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important modifications of roots, significant and interesting 
changes of meanings which words have undergone in the course 
of time, and, as far as ascertainable and deemed wise in showing 
such young pupils, the light which these changes throw upon eco- 
nomic, political and other sociological facts, upon the laws and also 
the eccentricities of thinking (superstitions, popular etymologies, 
ete.). It is obvious that this part of the work could be advan- 
tageously correlated with other studies, especially history and 
literature ; and it could be shown that it would enrich such studies 
in the future; also it could be made extremely interesting, even 
fascinating, by a skillful teacher. 

(c) Phonetics, necessarily of a very elementary kind, merely 
to call attention to some of the most regular and typical changes 
by which shades of meaning have come to be expressed. One aim 
of this study should be to create interest in etymology and engender 
the dictionary-habit, not only for the sake of the definition, but 
also the derivation and history of words. 

(d) Incidentally, it will be possible, even unavoidable, to teach 
or review a great deal of spelling and grammar from a new point 
of view and with renewed interest. 

The course can also be made a valuable aid to the work in com- 
position and literature, for, as one of my colleagues suggested, the 
writer of the text-book on etymology might examine a large num- 
ber of students’ compositions and also the principal texts read in 
secondary schools, and choose, as far as the chief end of the course 
will permit, the examples and the material for illustrating the 
laws and principles of etymology so as to meet, to some extent, 
the problems and needs which such an examination would reveal. 

It is admitted that the course proposed is a radical innovation, 
that it would necessitate certain readjustments, in short, that it 
would cause some complications; therefore it should be amply 
justified. 

It has already been pointed out that the study of foreign lan- 
guages is, in several respects, unsatisfactory. On the other hand, 
an etymology course offers various advantages: 
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(a) It will give students a clearer insight into the meaning 
of many words, thereby changing guess-work or groping for the 
right word into knowledge and certainty. Such a change makes 
for correctness and exactness, for clear thinking. (Teachers will, 
of course, show that frequently the meaning of a word has devi- 
ated from the original or etymological meaning, and how this very 
fact often throws an interesting side-light upon history and social 
evolution. ) 

(b) When we can trace strange-sounding, formidable-looking 
words back to simple, familiar roots, much of the difficulty dis- 
appears; such words acquire new significance and vitality; the 
process is pleasureable and interesting and will inevitably add 
to our enjoyment of the English language, not only when we read 
some -gem of literature, but also in our daily speech. 

(c) As already intimated, many students will be spared loss 
of time, humiliation, and the torture of studying for two years or 
longer a language which they have chosen in the dark and have 
come to hate in a few weeks. The advantage of studying some- 
thing in which we are interested instead of something we hate is 
obvious, provided the interesting matter has high educational value, 
either intrinsically, because it deals with some important and 
useful segment of truth, some phase of beauty or ethics, or because 
of its by-product, the mental discipline it affords; and both kinds 
of value are claimed for this course. It is not intended to make 
it a “snap course.” 

(d) <A high school course in a foreign language, lasting, as is 
often the case, two or three years, is of doubtful value unless the 
student continues that language upon leaying high school, and, 
frankly speaking, very few do. Is it not a fact that 40 per cent 
or 50 per cent of a class entering high school do not complete the 
second year? On the other hand, a course in English etymology 
which has created the dictionary habit for life, has shown that 
words are living plants whose roots reach down into and connect 
us with the individual and social experiences of our remotest 
ancestors, will add meaning and interest to language, will enrich 
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thought and feeling and life,—in other words, it will prove of 
permanent benetit to the student. One of my colleagues with whom 
I discussed this point was even more enthusiastic than I. He 
said: “I am convinced that a good one-year’s course in etymology 
is worth more for the understanding of English than two or three 
years in Latin. 

Some of this work is now being done as part of the English 
course in grammar grades and high school. By handing it over 
to the special “etymology course” much needed time would be 
gained for composition, literature and other work. 

(e) It is to be hoped that at the end of the year students will, 
incidentally, have obtained a clear enough idea of the nature and 
fiavor of the languages which are usually studied in high schools 
to be able to decide somewhat more intelligently than most of 
them do at present, whether to study a foreign language at all, 
and if so, which one. 

Although this anticipated result of the study of etymology- 
that it would enable pupils to plan their future work better—has 
been called incidental, it is by no means unimportant. In fact, 
it was this very consideration which suggested the plan now sub- 
mitted to the readers of Enucation, for a more intelligent choice 
of the first year’s foreign language ought to reduce the “frightful 
mortality” in the first year, one of the gravest problems confront- 
ing our high schools. I need hardly say that I am fully aware 
that this plan is still very much “in the rough.” 

A natural corollary of the etymology course advocated and out- 
lined in these pages, is a course of studies which has already been 
alluded to,—a high school course without any foreign language. 
Have we not all outgrown the educational superstition that the 
only road to culture and intellectual salvation is that of foreign 
jJanguages? And yet we all know boys and girls who do not and 
cannot learn a foreign language or get an appreciable advantage 
out of such study, but who are, nevertheless, worthy of a higher, 
even a highest education. Now, when we are dealing with such 
boys and girls, who “feel” that they lack the taste and capacity 
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necessary to make the study of foreign languages profitable, why 
should we not offer them, instead of a foreign language, more 
work in science and mathematics, in history, English composition, 
literature, and so forth? Surely, in the educational heaven are 
many mansions, and it may be entered by many gates. Shall any 
one be denied admittance because past centuries have decreed 
that there is only the strait and narrow gate of foreign language? 
Besides, we know that access to the valuable subject matter which 
a language contains depends by no means upon our mastery of 
that language, and that is fortunate, for, were it thus dependent, 
most of us would be doomed to comparative provincialism and 
stagnation. The truth is that nearly all valuable work of other 
nations and ages has been translated into every civilized language, 
and while no one will be so naive or rash as to maintain that a 
translation, even of the drabbest kind of prose, takes quite the 
place of the original, we must admit, as honest and practical men 
and women, that to a large extent it does, and knowing how most 
students “master” a foreign language, even after four or five years’ 
study, we must confess, I repeat, as honest men and women, that, 
in many ways and for most readers, a good translation is prefer- 
able to the original. 

As I am in favor of one high school course without foreign 
languages, so would I permit a pupil who has studied a foreign 
language for some tiie and finds the work utterly unprofitable, to 
drop all foreign language study and to select for the remaining 
time some other work. 

To sum up: I make a plea for an etymology course which will 
enable students who enter high school to plan their work some- 
what more wisely than they do now, which will increase their 
interest in the English language, will reveal the close and funda- 
mental connection between man’s life and history and his speech, 
will create for many students a new sense,—the etymological,— 
will encourage the dictionary habit, and will teach pupils to think. 
At the same time, and as a logical complement of such a course, I 
advocate one high school course without a foreign language. 
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scheme is not of the best or conducive to the cultiva- 
tion of good taste. The home, even the poorest, has its hangings, its 
colorful dishes, its pictures, its carpets and rugs, all giving evidence 
of a desire, albiet a crude one in some cases, to carry over into the 
daily existence a little of the light and color that so abounds in the 
world without. The average schoolroom, on the contrary, with the 
passing out of the little girls, their hair-ribbons and dresses, 
resolves itself usually into a dull monotony of grays and browns, 
with here and there a still duller halftone outlined against a mighty 
expanse of empty wall. 

This should not be. The correct and adequate decoration of 
the room should be as much a part of the original building plan 
as the foundation itself, in fact, should be of more importance, 
since it is against the walls and ceilings of the rooms that the 
vision of the growing minds within must batter themselves for 
five long hours each day. It is possible to imprison the vision with 
consequent loss of imaginative strength, just as it is possible to 
imprison a bird, and the effect upon the soul of the child is anala- 
gous in a way to the effect upon the bird, for inasmuch as the 
bird loses power of wing and becomes in time used to its cramped 
environment, so the child’s imagination withers and the dullness 
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of his daily routine narrows his horizon as it serves to impede his 
physical growth. Therefore the walls of the classroom must be 
considered in the education of the future with this one end in 
view, to make them serve the great purpose of broadening the 
mental horizon of the child, not through elaborate study of mural 
decorations, but through the more subtle influence of the observant 
eye and subconsciously recording mind. To be more explicit, there 
should be outlets through which, by means of the witchery of the 
painter’s brush, the eyes of the child may look out upon the 
expanse of the world, as truly as though he stood on the hilltops 
with the wind fresh upon his cheek. For this reason the carbon 
prints, etchings, and other productions in which the coloring is 
not that of the out-of-doors, are not strictly suitable for the class- 
room, inasmuch as the daily impression made upon the child’s 
mind is false, at variance with the real scene in nature, in which 
color predominates. Without doubt, for all purposes except those 
of composition, color is the vital feature; in its infinite tones and 
hues and subtle blendings lies the proof of the life that creates, 
the soul in the leaf and the blossom, the skilled artisanship of 
the power that lies in the simple seed. 

The day will come when provision will be made for the supply- 
ing of just this lack; when parents and committees will realize 
that in neglecting this opportunity of subconsciously influencing 
the child towards the appreciation of the beautiful they are deny- 
ing him one of the means, the most inexpensive and best means, of 
filling the days of his maturity with the joy of the world without. 
There need be no craving for ¢ontemplation of glory while the 
spring comes with its riot of flowers, or the sun sets in encompass- 
ing clouds, provided that the eye and mind are trained to appre- 
ciate. The result of modern education should be such in its influ- 
ence upon the gentler qualities of soul that no one could pass by a 
scene of solemn grandeur without feeling the emotions stir within 
his breast. That this is not the case is only too evident. The 
vast majority look up to the sky for signs of the weather. The 
vast panorama of cloud and sun is played out each day to a heed- 
less and indifferent world. 
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Indications are multiplying that the day is fast approaching 
when greater efforts will be made to render the classroom, from 
an aesthetic standpoint, a decent place to live in, and therefore it 
is not too early to register a warning against the haphazard or 
ill-advised decoration of the room. The outlay of actual cash 
required to properly beautify the wall space of a modern class 
room is necessarily very great, especially if reproductions of the 
works of the masters are to be made in faithful colors and not in 
carbons. On that account no action should be taken until the 
matter has been thoroughly gone over with a view to determining 
whether the result proposed is going to satisfy two purposes: 
first, to actually decorate, and second, to decorate in such a way 
that the effect upon the child is educational. The first purpose 
can only be accomplished when the work is carried out under the 
skilled direction of an authority in the matter, a person not only 
possessing excellent taste but excellent knowledge both of the 
history of art and the nature of childhood. It can be readily 
seen that a decorative scheme entirely suited to the demands of 
maturity would not at all be suited to the needs of youth; whereas 
one may be more or less complex, relying for its effect upon thc 
application of reason and experience, the other must be essen- 
tially simple. 

The second purpose can only be attained by a systematic arrange- 
ment of harmonious elements, great care being taken to eliminate 
extremes in decoration, or extravagance leading to confusion, or 
too great variety. 

That the decorative scheme may be most productive of results 
the entire present-day system must be changed. There is refresh- 
ment and inspiration, of course, in the presence of any fine paint- 
ing. Taken by itself and studied it is educational to a high de- 
gree, therefore the present system of adorning the walls with a 
number of unrelated pictures, unrelated both in historical and 
contextual value, has a certain degree of usefulness and is not 
to be utterly condemned, were it not that the application of a 
little system and a little knowledge and research would result in 
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an arrangement at once harmonious from an historical standpoint, 
and since every great painter has his specialty, harmonious too, 
for the most part, from the standpoint of context, and certainly 
so from the standpoint of style and technique. 

What would prevent, for instance, the grading of great painters 
somewhat after this manner ? 

Grade 1V. Rosa Bonheur, Mauve, Van Marke, Herring. 

Grade V. Lerolle, Troyon, Dupre, Jacque. 

Grade VI. Constable, Griffin, Curran. 

Grade VII. Corot, Millet, Inness. 

Grade VIII. Murillo, Raphael, ete. 

The exact alignment, as laid down in the foregoing, may be 
open to serious criticism. No claim is made that it is either com- 
prehensive or based on sound judgment. It is a working arrange- 
ment, however, under which the gradual decoration of at least one 
school district is being worked out. 

The advantages of such a system as the one suggested are at 
once evident. ‘The individual room, once the paintings are in 
place, becomes identified with the artist whose works are repre- 
sented. It is no longer merely a decorated room, but a Corot 
room, a Millet room, a Raphael room, and as such takes on a 
meaning in the minds of both teacher and pupil which it could not 
possibly possess under the present system. It can be said without 
fear of contradiction that nine out of every ten rooms that are 
adequately decorated today are valueless in this, that no attempt 
is made to use the pictures as an educational medium. The chil- 
dren are unacquainted with the names of the painters, their his- 
tory or the history of their times; though a dozen men may be 
represented, so far as the children know, the pictures may be the 
work of one. There is distinct loss here for the child and the 
system. The constant uninterrupted influence of a dominant idea, 
such as that expressed in the work of any one of the masters, is 
bound to make itself felt in time. Subconsciously, the child, 
exposed day after day to the influence of noble expression, whether 


it be painting or music or human character, absorbs untaught, as 
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it were, and surely without effort, something of the vitality, the 
life, the inspiration that is breathed upon him. This must be so, 
and is so, and therefore an influence of this kind is educational 
in that higher and nobler sense, in that its moving force is inspi- 
ration. 

When one adds to the subconscious influence the intelligent 
effort of the teacher to interest the children of the room in their 
special artist, his life, his connection with history, the geography 
of his native land, the customs under which he grew up, the times 
in which he lived, the result must be cumulative to a high degree 
and lasting, and better than all, awakening to a keen appreciation 
of what art means and has meant in a world that is forever lamely 
striving to express, in work of hand and mind, the nobleness that 
frail humanity conceals. 

It is rather a sad fact that while the public schools make much 
of the poet, the orator, the discoverer, and the conqueror, very 
little time is given to those noblest creatures of all, the painter 
and the musician. The musician, to be sure, does figure indirectly 
by paraphrase or simplification of his work now and then in the 
classroom, but while his song may be sung and the spirit of the 
child thrilled with the voice of his undving spirit, the name of the 
man is never mentioned or thought of in any connection. All 
this is wrong. It is mental theft. The child should be taught 
to know in whom the greatness lay, whose soul speaks to his, 
either through the harmony of sound or harmony of color. There 
is very little room in the practical program of the present for such 
instruction unless in music, as in painting, some such plan as 
that outlined in this paper is formulated and successfully carried 
out. 

After all is said and done the question of finance remains the 
all-important issue. This article is written in the hope that 
somewhere, where the question of room decoration is about to be 
answered, the principles involved will be given due consideration. 
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Vocational Guidance in Rural School 


H. C. Kress, Country SUPERINTENDENT, PLAINFIELD, 
New JERSEY. 


Summ TIEN the subject of vocational guidance in rural 


: E schools is mentioned, the first thought naturally is 
g W g that this means education related to the farm. We 
3 Z are apt to feel that all boys living in rural districts 
$F yuumecomnunne should be trained to become farmers, and that all 
z = girls should be educated primarily in household 
= = arts. It does not seem proper for the word voca- 
Se 


tion to be thus limited. A vocation means a eall- 
ing, and a calling may be a profession as well as an industrial 
occupation. Unless, therefore, the artificial distinction is made 
of considering vocational education the same as industrial educa- 
tion and distinguishing it from education for the professions, the 
word cannot be used in so narrow a sense, but must be used in its 
proper sense as referring to any calling in life. In our present-day 
enthusiasm for industrial training, there is a distinct danger that 
we fall into the mediaeval error of trying to fit every child for 
the occupation of its parents. The fact that a boy lives on a farm 
is no reason whatever for insisting that he shall be educated to 
be a farmer provided his tastes run in some other direction. 
Vocational guidance in rural districts therefore must guide the 
boy on the farm into the line of work for which his tastes and 
abilities fit him, whether this be industrial or professional. Voea- 
tional guidance for girls in rural districts implies their training 
for the line of work for which they are fitted. Unless rural chil- 
dren have access to the vocations for which they have talent, they 
are limited in an un-American manner. If the narrow view of 
vocational education that some people hold had been enforced in 
the past, George Washington would have been brought up to be 
nothing but a farmer, Abraham Lincoln would have become nothing 
more than an efficient rail-splitter, and Alice Freeman Palmer 
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would have devoted herself entirely to the work in her father’s 
household. It has been very well demonstrated by Dr. E. B. Bryan 
and others that one’s religion, politics, and vocations are largely 
determined by the suggestions that surround childhood and youth. 
Nearly all adults belong to the church of their father and mother, 
because from early childhood the suggestions in that direction 
exercised a strong influence upon them. The youths in a family 
nearly always hold the political views of the father for the same 
reason. If, from early childhood, the boy or the girl is surrounded 
with suggestions that point toward college, such child will go to 
college as naturally as to grammar school or high school. 

The child in the rural districts is surrounded by suggestions 
that point to the farm much more than by suggestions that influence 
in any other direction. It would seem on the face of it that the 
important work of the teacher in rural districts would be to give 
an adequate place to instruction in other lines of life, in order that 
the child might have a proper knowledge thereof and determine 
his choice. Nobody knows whether he has a taste for anything 
until he knows something about it. A child in the city cannot 
tell whether he has any talent for farming unless he is brought 
in contact with farm life in some way, either by actual experience, 
or observation, or through reading. Similarly, a child in rural 
districts cannot tell whether he is naturally fitted to be a civil 
engineer, or a physician, or a lawyer, unless he is likewise given 
an insight into the work of these professions. He already has an 
experience of twelve hours per day on the farm, and certainly by 
the time he is fifteen years of age he ought to know whether or 
not his tastes and talents lie in the direction of farming. The 
very important factor in giving this boy a free choice, in giving 
him a suitable opportunity of finding his work in the world, is 
to give him at least some insight into lines of work not connected 
with the farm. 

[f the statements just given be accepted, it is evident that voca- 
tional guidance in rural districts is a most difficult problem. In 
the towns and cities, the children are naturally brought into con- 
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tact with many kinds of occupations, industries and professions. 
They will inevitably gain more or less insight into many oceupa- 
tions, and in this way, by the natural response of their inner selves, 
they can determine what line of work most appeals to them. But 
in rural districts the child comes into contact, for the most part, 
with only two lines of work, namely, farming and teaching. It 
may be that in the course of early life he sees one or two houses 
or barns erected by carpenters, and can therefore decide whether 
ne has any liking for that work; but he does not get into contact 
with one-twentieth of the different occupations and professions 
with which the city boy is faniliar. It is very likely that of any 
ten boys who stay at home on the farm and do not succeed, these 
same ten boys, if placed in some other line of work, would have 
achieved at least a moderate success; but because of lack of voca- 
tional guidance on the part of some one, and because of lack of 
knowledge of other lines of work than farming, these boys were 
doomed to failure. 

It may be objected that the tendency of this paper thus far is 
to argue for the removal of the rural child from the farm to the 
town. This is, however, by no means a correct statement of the 
ease. The plea is that the child of a farmer is entitled to the 
same opportunities for choice of a vocation as is his brother in 
the town or the city. The person who would exclude from the 
farmer’s son all knowledge of outside occupations and thus would 
compel him to become a farmer when he has no taste for that line 
of work, would be committing a grave crime against the boy. 
When the farmer’s son shows that he loves the farmer’s work and 
that he has a taste for rural life, the matter of his vocational 
guidance solves itself. It is only necessary then to point out to 
him the necessity of a good practical: agricultural education, and 
to show him how to get it. However, in any rural district it is 
likely that one-half the children have but little taste for the farm, 
and therefore should have the opportunity of making another choice 
for their life work. 


The next point to be considered is as to who shall give vocational 
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guidance. <A large part, perhaps the largest part, of the respon- 
sibility falls upon the parents. If they are alive to the necessity 
of giving their children broad and varied opportunities for choice, 
they can naturally do much to assist the children in finding a suit- 
able line of work. The pastor of a church in a rural district can 
also do much to assist. The county Y. M. C. A. secretary has a 
strong influence in this line. As these agencies, however, are out- 
side of school control, they will be passed by with mere mention. 
The teacher in the rural districts can also exercise a strong 
influence in this matter, but unfortunately for us in this state, not 
many of our teachers are qualified to undertake this work with 
success. It does not seem as if an eighteen-year-old girl, brought 
up in the city, can take charge of a school in the country and give 
the children a broad vocational guidance. It is a question indeed 
whether any girl is qualified to suggest a life work to any boy. 
What she can do is to study the dispositions of the children and 
give information in regard to them to some one else; but she does 
not have the experience in life, the knowledge of varied occupa- 
tions, and the good judgment to be of much value in advising boys. 
We therefore come to the conclusion that the person best quali- 
fied to give vocational guidance in rural schools is the supervising 
principal. If he is alive to the opportunities of his position, he 
will know personally every pupil under his supervision, and every 
home in his territory. If a supervising principal were to spend 
one-half of his time visiting the homes of the children, he could 
do a magnificent piece of work. By means of the knowledge thus 
gained, he would know the children and their home conditions, 
and could lay his plans accordingly. The supervising principal 
usually occupies his position for a much longer time than does the 
teacher. He therefore has an acquaintanceship covering a number 
of years. His suggestions will have a powerful effect upon the 
child and upon the parents, provided he is a person who commands 
respect. He also has a comparatively broad knowledge of various 
occupations of men,and women, and can give counsel with intelli- 


gence. 
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The next question is, how can such guidance be given by the 
supervising principal? It has already been stated that he should 
have an individual knowledge of his pupils and of their’ homes. 
It has also been said that most children have their life work deter- 
mined by the suggestions thrown around them. The conclusion 
is that the supervising principal should see to it that the children 
should have some knowledge of all the standard professions and 
occupations which men and women pursue. He should see to it 
that in every school there are catalogues and, if possible, illustra- 
tions of our state normal schools and of colleges and technical 
schools for men and women. He should see to it that through the 
teacher or otherwise, the pupils examine these catalogues and 
circulars, that they understand the requirements necessary for 
entrance to these institutions, that they are more or less familiar 
with the courses given at these institutions; and in his visits to 
the schools he should give talks, either to the school as a whole, 
or to the larger pupils in groups, on the subject of the acquirement 
of a higher education. He should set forth the value of a higher 
education in dollars and cents, as has been repeatedly estimated 
in our school journals. He should call attention to the many 
distinguished men and women whose success was largely based on 
higher education. In this way he may arouse ambition that is, 
after all, fundamental to vocational guidance, because the first 
requisite is that a child should want to do something. It is hard 
to guide a child that does not want to go anywhere. 

The supervising principal in a rural district should take the 
larger boys and girls to see some occupations in operation. A day 
spent on a fine farm would give these children a proper conception 
of what a farm can be and should be, and in that way he might 
discover which of his children are evidently adapted to farm life. 
The same children should be taken to the county court house and 
be given the opportunity of seeing the work of the court. They 
should be taken to the office of a physician, who would explain 
to them the nature of his profession. They should visit factories, 
stores, and other places of worthy occupation. If possible, some 
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public-spirited men and women might be induced to speak to the 
children, at their schools or to groups of schools, in relation to their 
several occupations. Books relating to various industries and pro- 
fessions, biographies of distinguished men and women, should be 
in a school library ; and a supervizing principal should see to it that 
these books are read by the pupils, and he should also see to it that 
these books and catalogues above mentioned find their way into the 
hands of the parents, for their information. In this, and other 
ways that suggest themselves, it is possible for the supervising 
principal to give the children under his care at least some knowl- 
edge of a large number of life’s occupations. 

Closely connected with this work is the great necessity of point- 
ing out to pupils and parents how they may raise money that may 
be necessary in order that the child may be properly trained and 
equipped for his vocation. It is very likely that one-half the 
children in rural districts who fail perish for lack of knowledge. 
They and their parents do not know the value of a higher educa- 
tion; they do not know where higher institutions are; they do not 
know the requirements for entrance to such institutions, nor the 
kind of courses the institutions offer, how much money it takes 
to go through such institutions, and what opportunities there are 
for self-help on the part of students in these institutions. It is 
well known that in many colleges a large number of the students 
do not have enough money to pay for their education except through 
outside aid or through self-help. Nearly all children in rural 
districts have a vague idea that a college education is only for 
the children of the well-to-do. It is probable that that is one 
strong reason why many rural children fail to get a higher educa- 
tion. It does not enter their minds for a moment that they can 
achieve such education. It seems so utterly beyond them that 
they never entertain a thought of attempting to get it. The 
supervising principal therefore should by all means point out to 
the children instances where a young man went to college with 
$600, and at the end of his four year course came out with $1,200. 
And another instance where two boys went to college on little 
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money, but during their summer vacations always earned from 
$350 to $500 apiece, and that there are bureaus at all colleges 
designed to assist students to earn money as they go along. He 
should also make it clear to the girls that Alice Freeman Palmer 
went to the Wniversity of Michigan with only a few dollars, but 
that by means of teaching, tutoring, and by giving music lessons, 
she earnéd her way through, and that it is possible for a girl who 
can meet the requirements to enter a hospital and support herself 
as she goes along by her wages, until she becomes a trained nurse. 
The supervising principal can also interest people of wealth in 
the proposition of educating promising children who are poor. 

The spread of the knowledge of higher institutions, and ways 
and means of being educated in them, is therefore a very wonder- 
ful work which has hardly been touched by our educational system 
of today, and it offers a field of usefulness of the supervising 
principal for doing an inealeulable amount of good for the chil- 
dren under his jurisdiction. 


EMANCIPATION 


Tomorrow smiles. She will emancipate. 

Hang now your yoke of fear upon her gate. 

Tomorrow's beacon lights the crooked thoroughfare, 

And shines from bridge to bridge 

Until the bight is passed and you are there. 

Where? Where you shall yet escape the unnaméd thing 

That is the cause of all your suffering. 

Near Death’s dark well? 

Mayhap, if you rebel 

And drag before Tomorrow’s mercy seat 

Too many unemployed yesterdays replete with selfish aims. 
* * * * 

Tomorrow smiles. Alway she names a chance 

For our deliverance. 


Minnie E. Hays. 
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More Technical Grammar 


E, E. Cates, Los Aneetrs, CaLirornia. 


ymummommns’ TTAVE just been looking through the commence- 
: : ment album, containing autographs, photographs, 
5 | programs, -ete., of a girl who has just graduated 
: from one of the best high schools of this city—and 
$name this city supports fifteen high schools. This girl 
= = has taken high rank in her English work. I found 
= = several times under kodak pictures in which she 
FMF 


was one of the group the names of the group, and 
herself marked “me.” 
not effect such a change in this girl that she will always use “1” 
and “me” correctly. No doubt if she had shown this picture to 
her teacher and had said, “This is Clara, Mary, and me,” her 
teacher would have corrected her. Some time this constant cor- 
rection on the part of the teacher will “bring in the sheaves,” and 
our pupil will say, “This is Clara, Mary, and I.” But the fact 
remains that this girl does not know grammar. 

But we, the teachers, are not free from verbal pitfalls. It is 
a matter of common comment that many a teacher loses a good 
position because in his letter of application he commits some 
solecism or misspells a word. The reason that those teachers hold 
their positions is because they have so many other strong points 
that boards of education can ‘afford to overlook such lapses. A 
conductor of teachers’ institutes in one of the Eastern states was 
so good a man for the work that the department was willing to 
overlook the fact that he used “don’t” with he, she, and it. 

Again, a lady was investigating a private school in which to 
place her son. In the conversation the principal said, “Between 
you and J.” She brought the investigation to a close and with- 
drew. And by that solecism the principal lost a good prospect. 

But correctness in grammar will not always save. In a certain 


Country-wide “correct English weeks” will 


school the primary teacher used very correct English. You never 
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heard her make a mistake. But she absolutely ignored the prin- 
cipal and refused to take any orders from him. Her correct Eng- 
lish was not enough to hold her place for the next year. 

The best investment for many of the popular magazines would 
be to hire a high-salaried proofreader who is absolutely correct in 
spelling and grammar. 

One of the things for which I so much admired my mother was 
her statement that when at school she could analyze and parse any 
part of Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” Of course, this was before the 
days of high schools, and the boarding-school that my mother 
attended was in session all the year except the Christmas holidays. 
Small wonder, then, that my mother’s English was pure and gram- 
matically correct. 

Language lessons (the books) should be put under lock and key, 
or burned. We must return to formal (technical) grammar, 
With the teacher who knows how to handle the subject one year 
is enough for its complete mastery. But if the teacher cannot 
successfully handle the subject, the pupil will “just hate gram- 
mar.” <A great deal of the instruction in formal grammar is a 
futile weariness of the flesh for both teacher and pupil. Gram- 
mar has been made too artificial. Ardent technicians in language 
have endeavored to reduce English to a system and to fashion rules 
for every use of the parts of speech, and the effort has multiplied 
rules and developed hair-splitting distinctions that bewilder the 
learner and breed an utter distaste for all language study. All 
this is to be regretted, because there is no realm of study more 
fascinating than that which opens up in the study of words. The 
child in whom is induced the love of words with all their romantic 
history, their fertilizing possibilities for thought, is on the road 
to a sound and thorough education. Since words are the funda- 
mental and essential tools to all human endeavor, the living bodies 
of ideas, the main avenues to the treasures of knowledge, love 
for them and interest them are the best quickeners of intelli- 
gence. Once given a vital interest in words, the desire to use them 
wisely and correctly will come, and grammar will take its proper 
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and intelligent place—not an arbitrary and troublesome study— 
bearing the same relation to the tools of the brain that instruction 
in carpentry bears to the saw, the chisel, and the plane. 

As a resolver of occasional doubts grammar retains its value 
even for the trained writer. Arnold Bennett in one of his novels 
uses “whom” as the subject of a verb. McMaster, the historian, 
has made the same mistake. Such dangers are ever present, and 
a knowledge of grammar alone can save when the ear fails. Had 
Mr. Bennett and Mr. McMaster taken the trouble to “parse” their 
sentences they would have escaped the pitfall. 

The “fads’’ have crowded grammar to the wall. English is an 
art and is indivisible. We cannot break it up into reading, spell- 
ing, writing, grammar, composition and rhetoric, treating them 
all as independent subjects. They are all essential to good Eng- 
lish. Reading, writing and spelling have been crowded to the rear 
by drawing, music and physical culture, and as a consequence we 
have expressionless readers, poor spellers, and bad penmen. Presi- 
dent Schurman once said, “We find that all who are in any way 
engaged with the practical work of education have to protest con- 
stantly against the multitude of subjects which the ‘reformers,’ 
‘cranks,’ and ‘faddists’ would require our boys and girls to study 
in the schools. If they get their way, the mental energies of our 
children will be dissipated, and education will become a sheer 
impossibility.” These words of Dr. Schurman were spoken 
thirty years ago. ‘The reader can judge for himself whether or 
not the prophecy is coming true. 

“The question that I would lay at the heart of every school,” 
says Professor Hart, “of every person connected with the school, 
be he trustee, superintendent, teacher, or parent, is this: Does 
the school that graduates its pupils without the ability to spell, 
punctuate, form grammatical sentences and paragraphs, and use 
words correctly, do its duty by the state? I say, No. Whatever 
else the school may accomplish or neglect, its first duty, last and 
every time, is to make the pupils write. Writing is the badge 
of education. Without the gift of communicating one’s knowledge 
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and thought in readable shape one is little better than a skilled 
mechanic or a routined shopkeeper. Writing is an unavoidable 
part of life.” 

In the report of the Committee of Ten (now more than a quarter 
of a century old) we read: “The teacher should bear in mind 
that the necessity of correctness in the formation of sentences and 
paragraphs is like the necessity of accurate addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division in mathematical work, and that com- 
position proper—grouping of sentences into paragraphs—a’ well 
as the development of a central idea should never be taught until 
the basis of correct sentences is attained.” 

But despite all this criticism from some within the ranks, our 
educational institution stands today at once the firm foundation 
and the crowning ornament of this great republic. No vocation 
can be more patriotic than that of serving in its ranks; no calling 
can be more holy than that of ministering in its name. The pen- 
dulum will always return when it reaches the end of its are. 





AFTERGLOW 


The gods were wisest when they gave us dreams, 
For he the sweetest joy of living knows 
Who finds reality in all that seems, 
The perfect sunsets in the afterglows! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 








Wanted—A Library for the Masses 


Garry C, Myers, Pu. D., Heap or DerpartMENT or PsyoHo.Loey, 

Scuoor or Epucation, CLEvELAND, Ouro; AuTHor or “ARMY 

Lessons In Eneuisu,’ Jorntr AutTHor or “Myers’ MENTAL 
Measures,” Erc, 


_"s LL breathless sat the little four-year-old girl one 
= = evening, on her father’s knee. He was reading to 
- 

c 5 her such stories as Jack and the Beanstalk, the 
= : Golden Goose, Alladin’s Lamp, Hansel and Gretel, 
tiie the Little Tin Soldier, or chapters from Robinson 
5 = Crusoe. Nearby, her brother of six was playing 
= = . ve Y 7 

= = with his Meccano set. Although most of these sto- 
omen 


ries were old to him, he felt impelled to move close 
to his father every now and then to get the details of the story. 
But his building was attractive too, so that it was with a strange 
mingling of pain and pleasure that the little lad alternated be- 
tween the stories and the toys. 

But to have her father read was Betty’s second choice. ‘Won’t 
you take me along to the Reading Room tonight ?”’ she had pleaded 
when her mother left the house for the onetime Y. M. C. A. 
building a few hundred yards away. Here the mother soon began 
to read the same stories which were being read back home to Jack 
and Betty. But she was reading to a score of listeners, who 
were mostly five times four in years of life, even if they had 
missed much of childhood’s heritage of four and six. 

Although they were grown up they had imaginations much like 
children. Their thrills were perhaps. as great as Betty’s; their 
emotions doubtless as intense. Perhaps some of them lacked the 
vividness of pictures which the little girl enjoyed, since she had 
had much greater practice in such art. Some had almost never 
heard such stories in their own or any other language. But like 
the little girl, they revelled in the fancies that were wrought. 

Who were these listeners? They were earnest men from Georgia, 
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Texas, Tennessee, Arabia, Iceland or Peru. Some, perhaps, had 
great-grandfathers whose great-grandfathers had in turn spoken 
English from their early childhood. Others either did not read or 
write English, did not speak English well, or maybe did not even 
understand English with facility. Indeed, of the twenty there 
may have been represented twenty nations of the earth. How- 
ever different their nationalities, however remote their native 
lands, they were all Americans, and Americans with a common 
ownership no race or soil or clime can sever. They owned the 
power to play; play, too, with the imagination. 

The games they played at these reading hours were not by hands 
and legs, but by their minds. Some of these games were perhaps 
a little new, but within them is so much that is of universal 
knowledge that the stories which they heard are but descriptions 
of creatures which these men joined in creating for their own 
amusement and for the amusement of their comrades. 

Why did not the mother take Jack and Betty with her to the 
Reading Room? The men would have been delighted with their 
presence. There would have been no begging to go home, nor 
signs of weariness by this junior pair. They would have learned 
a great deal too. They would have enjoyed the same stories which 
they heard at home, and the father could have used the time for 
other things. But for the children to enjoy the same stories with 
these grown-ups would suggest that these men were doing a small 
child’s job. These stories then would lose their charm, to be 
despised instead as juvenile. 

In the reading hour, then, as well as in the regular classroom, 
the adult who is a learner of the rudiments wants to think that 
his task is anything but childish. To him it must always seem 
the great big job, the man’s-sized job it really is. None, indeed, 
who witness the learning by a one-time adult illiterate will doubt 
the stupendousness of such a learner’s task. 

If the percentage of illiteracy of the National Army to the 
degree of inability to read an English newspaper or write an 
English letter is a fair measure of the adult American population, 
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there are more than twenty millions of Americans with training 
and educational handicaps similar to that score of eager listeners 
to the fairy tales and legends. 

The books in that reading room are where the men can handle 
them and can make their choice without ceremony—a child’s 
library for adults. A very attractive feature of the modern chil- 
dren’s library is the arrangement of all books within the view 
and reach of every child. The little readers can examine the titles 
of these books, pull them from the shelves, leaf through them, look 
at the illustrations, and make up their own minds whether or not 
they want to read this book or that. Sometimes such readers like 
to peruse several pages while in the reading room. Certainly there 
is nothing quite so stimulating as to read where many others read. 
There’s inspiration in the very atmosphere breathed in a busy 
reading room, 

Indeed, professional men and women and other people skilled 
in the use of books, get considerable delight to go among shelves 
of books to browse and pick a book out here and there. Of course, 
in haste, the card index catalogue is the time-saver to the learner 
skilled in library study; but on the other hand, the intermediate 
masses cannot be at ease among card catalogues. 

These facts and findings suggest a need for a decided change in 
the planning of the popular library. The libraries of today that 
ordinarily are considered best are for two classes of people, the 
savants and children. Of the former there are perhaps 10 or 
20 per cent of the population ; of children perhaps another 10 per 
cent of the total population. For the remaining 70 or 80 per 
cent of the people of America the public library makes practically 
no appeal, nor does it offer service. 

What ts most needed now is a library for the masses, a library 
of books which can be read by children from 6 to 14, but which are 
not in a room labeled Children’s Library, nor frequented by 
children. 

Perhaps 50 per cent of the literate or partly literate people 
of a given community would enjoy most of the books now found in 
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a children’s library or children’s section of a main library, if 
those books were not stamped by their location as strictly chil- 
dren’s books. Just because there is no library for these inter- 
mediate masses, the cheap, trashy novel, written without consider- 
ation of art, of English, or loftiness of ideals, attracts a large 
number, only to leave such readers without a desire for anything 
that is loftier. 

This library for the masses would contain, of course, the elemen- 
tary readings with the strictly childish things omitted. The best 
appeals to the human fancy in all literature would be there; 
biographies that set forth human struggles and human sacrifices 
would make up a major part. Books designed to disseminate facts 
would be in simple form and appeal in a strictly human fashion. 
Whatever would appear, there would prevail in all a paramount 
appeal to the imagination. 

Picture the average man with the pick, the man on the lathe, 
the girl at the counter or stitching-machine, the street vender, the 
cobbler, the average shop-girl, the fifty million men and women 
who have never dared to look into a reading room—picture them 
in a library, among others of their educational level, lost in books 
that are worth while, or maybe at their home reading from such 
books in silence, or reading to the baby brother, baby sitser, or 
aged parents. That picture realized would be a great step toward 
a more complete democracy. 
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Editorial 
THE LURE OF THE “MOVIES.” 


The commercial “movies” are strongly intrenched in our American 
life and are wholly disposed to hold their ground against any and 
every assault of criticism. So much money has been invested in them 
that the entire resources of “commercialism” are available and will be 
unstintedly employed in resisting all attacks from whatever quarter. 
They have strategically prevailed upon the public schools and even the 
churches to subsidize them with either monetary or moral support,— 
or with both. They have caught the popular fancy or taste and have 
spread throughout the world,—displacing much that has held a high 
place in human regard heretofore, so that first-class drama and artists 
of a high order of talent are becoming amazingly scarce. If, therefore, 
any one ventures to criticise the movies he takes his life in his hand. 
Nevertheless, it is the duty of those who are responsible for the schools, 
the churches, and the press, to think deeply and speak plainly upon 
the subject. We should all do what we can to minimize the evil and 
conserve the good of this new and world-wide “art,” or “pursuit,” or 
“hobby,” or “craze,’—the name given to it depending largely upon 
one’s personal point of view. 

Wherein lies the lure of the movies? It is a fair question, and if 
we could induce everyone to raise it and answer it intelligently and 
candidly, the whole subject would be shorn of its more serious dan- 
gers s,—which are most likely to affect those who are young and inex- 
perienced, and therefore the more easily a prey to subconscious influ- 
ences which will lead them astray. 

The appeal of the movies is to the imagination, through the subtle 
influence of sense impressions. This is the easiest method of impart- 
ing knowledge, producing feeling, and influencing the will in making 
choices, with but little individual effort or real strength-producing 
exercise of the mental or spiritual faculties. ‘The impressions are in 
excess, both as respects quantity and rapidity; and the effect is often 
a distorted view of things. It may be compared, not inaptly, to the 
effect upon the digestion of swallowing, very rapidly, altogether too 
much and too many varieties of food. It produces a serious mental 
and moral dyspepsia, which, in turn, leads to abnormal attitures of 
mind and courses of action. Overdoses of impression are far more 
dangerous to the individual and to society than is intemperance ip 
eating, and these dangers approximate those involved in the drink 
habit. The individual should be warned and society should be pro- 
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tected from the manifold evils of intemperate indulgence in sense 
impressions which suggest, impel toward, and often result in habits 
of thought and overt deeds of immorality and crime. The tendency 
of the commercial movies is strongly and definitely along this line. 


The increase of crime in the United States is most alarming. The 
Boston Herald recently commented upon this unwelcome fact in a 
double-column editorial, citing the testimony of Raymond B. Fosdick, 
who has compiled crime statistics of this and other countries for the 
Bureau of Social Hygiene. Says the Herald: ¢ 

“Tn 1916, London, with its 7,250,000 population, had only nine pre- 
meditated murders, according to Mr. Fosdick’s figures. Chicago, only 
one-third as large, had in the same year 105 murders, or 12 times as 
many. In that year, which was not an exceptional year, there were 
20 more murders in Chicago than in the whole of England and Wales 
combined. New York City, in 1916, had exactly six times as many 
homicides as London in the same year; in 1917, it had 57 more homi- 
cides than England and Wales combined; in 1918, it had 67 more 
homicides than England and Wales combined. 

“Comparisons of other American cities with foreign cities are 
scarcely less depressing. Thus, in the three-year period 1916-1918, 
Glasgow had 38 homicides; Philadelphia, which is only a trifle larger, 
had 281. Liverpool and St. Louis are of approximately the same 
size; in 1915, St. Louis had 11 times as many homicides, and in 1916, 
8 times as many as Liverpool. Los Angeles, one-twentieth the size 
of London, had in 1916 two more homicides than London, and in 1917 
10 more. Cleveland, Ohio, one-tenth the size of London, had more 
than three times as many homicides in 1917, and approximately twice 
as many in 1918. The comparisons of burglaries, robberies and 
attempted robberies in the principal English and American cities are 
almost equally disturbing.” 


Now we are not saying that these startling and distressing facts are 
all chargeable to the American habit of an almost universal patronage 
of the movies. But we do believe that the tendencies of the movie 
habit are strongly in this direction. The popular movies depict the 
details of crime with the utmost vividness. This feature is scarcely 
ever missing from an evening movie show which is sold to the public, 
and is ordinarily present even in the shows given in the schoolhouses 
and churches. The industry thrives on the presentations of the expe- 
riences and methods of burglars, cheats, forgers, runaways, adulterers, 
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and murderers. Those who habitually attend demand larger and 
stronger doses, continually, just as do the victims of the liquor or 
mor phine habit. School and church movies often start with a strictly 
censored program, but if the censorship continues to be strict the show 
soon breaks down and is discontinued. 





Besides the above leading and vital moral objections to the movies 
as they are today, the church and the school should take cognizance 
of their effect upon the mental and physical well-being of the young 
people. The very young patrons of last night’s movies should have 
been in bed, getting gdod, healthful sleep and conservation of nerve 
forces, instead of being in a congested audience room until ten o’clock 
or later, amid its excitements, its over-stimuli of mind and body and 
its bad air. The young people of high school age should have been 
at home, studying tomorrow’s lessons. If the reader of these para- 
graphs is skeptical, let him keep tabs on the deportment, the scholar- 
ship, and the general attitude and condition of the habitues of the 
weekly movies (if there fortunately be only one show a week) and 
compare the same with the record on other days. We would be glad 
to receive statements of the results of such observations. 

Mr. Fosdick, who is above cited by the Herald, says: 

“With all its kindliness and good nature, the temper of our com- 
munities contains a strong strain of violence. We condone violence 
and shirk its punishment. We lack a high instinct for order. We 
lack a sense of the dignity of obedience to restraint which is demanded 
for the common good. We lack a certain respect for our own security 
and the terms upon which civilized communities keep the peace.” 

Let us strive in our educational institutions and methods to coun- 
teract all tendency toward disorder, violence and crime,—which breed 
so easily when their details are forever being presented through the 
lure of the movies. 

FRANK HERBERT PALMER. 


World reconstruction demands world sympathy, and this sympathy 
must be deep and real. Jesus said, “The field is the world.” John 
Wesley, a very exemplary disciple of Jesus, is reported as saying, 
“The world is my parish.” Until we gain the world-vision, the world- 
sympathy, the sense of world-fellowship, our efforts in behalf of 
humanity cannot exert their full and saving force. It is character- 
istic of minds which have been emancipated by the true culture to 
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feel this larger sense of relationship to the whole of humanity. Just 
here the wise teacher will guard against the natural limitations of 
his calling. Our efficiency depends so much upon our concentration 
that the temptation of each man who loves his calling is to sacrifice 
symmetry to working power. ‘This is an age of specialization. Each 
tends to do that which exercises his strongest faculties and most active 
powers. His interest in his own department of service is intense, 
and this very intensity, in itself commendable, absorbs his sympathy 
and so tends to withdraw it from other fields of service equally impor- 
tant. Culture should inhibit this excessive tendency toward special- 
ization by calling out the dormant faculties, and by the ceaseless 
demand that one shall see his work in its relation to the whole pro- 
gram of human service. When a man has acquired mastery in his own 
specialty he should put it behind him, and should exercise a catho- 
licity, a scope, a freedom of vision which shall enable him to look 
without bias and with sympathetic interest upon every new fact and 
every worthy cause which may have a claim upon him as a citizen 
of the great world of humanity. Scholarship exists not for its own 
sake but for the sake of humanity. There must be a world-fellowship 
of minds, world-sympathy of souls before there can be a parliament 
of man or a federation of the world. Culture must ally itself with 
the vision of Christ and the spirit of religion, if it would accomplish 
the great and needed work of amelioration. 

For his own sake, as well as for his work’s sake, each individual 
should maintain the comprehensive outlook. We should not be the 
victims of adaptation. The polar bear is so well adapted to his envi- 
ronment that he cannot survive anywhere else. He is imprisoned in 
his habitat. A man may be imprisoned in a specialty, much to his 
detriment. But a man who relates his work to the work of others 
will know something of the other work ; and through brotherly interest 
and sympathy will find his own emancipation. 


This higher, broader culture, which thinks not so much of a spe- 
cialty as of the whole character and worth of the individual, insures 
a kind of elevation of thought and purpose which enables one to deal 
with practical affairs as from a higher ground. He may say nothing 
of philosophy or of spiritual laws, but he will display a certain mas- 
tery in dealing with men and with problems, which will distinguish 
his service from that of ordinary men. Emerson says, “A wise man, 
who knows not only what Pl ato but what Saint John can show him, 
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can easily raise the affair he deals with to a certain majesty. Plato 
says Pericles owed his elevation to the lessons of Anaxagoras. Burke 
descended from a higher sphere when he woutd influence human 
affairs.” Is not this the aim of Culture—the aim of the true eman- 
cipation of all our faculties—to enable us to descend from higher 
ground to the consideration of human affairs; to enable us to bring 
a certain universality of judgment to bear even upon seemingly petty 
details? And does not the educator, whether in administrative work 
or in the daily routine of the classroom, peculiarly need to cultivate 
this higher thought, purpose and attitude toward his fellow workers 
and pupils? 

We must unite learning and life, not by bringing learning down, 
but by bringing life up to ideal standards, and in doing this we should 
remember that life itself is the great uniting principle of the universe. 
However widely men may differ in degree of intellectual culture, 
they share a common life; and the highest office of learning is to lead 
this common life toward its true end. Culture should be synonymous 
with amelioration. Selfish culture must be in the end self-destructive. 
‘The true spirit of culture seeks the realization of self in the service 
of others. The great, divine law of gain is the law of giving. He 
who sows with bountiful hand shall reap the fruitful field with glad- 
ness of heart, while he who sows sparingly shall reap also sparingly. 
The reaction upon us of our friendly efforts in behalf of others is 
the strongest stimulus to the self within. We find ourselves by losing 
ourselves in the service of our fellow men. Thus individualism and 
altruism are the two halves of one whole; neither can properly exist 
without the other. We can attain individuality by serving others ; and 
the only form of competition necessary to the development of the 
individual is the friendly rivalry of service. That man is best who 
is capable of rendering the best service. “He that would be chiefest 
among you shall be servant of all.” This, after all else is said, is the 
highest and best compensation of the true teacher. 





















Book Reviews 
EDITOR'S NOTE:— 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 


to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 


advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, publisher and price, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL, FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By Walter 
Burton Ford and Charles Ammerman. The Macmillan Company, 

This is strictly a teachers’ manual, as the title suggests. A large 
number of problems and exercises are solved, the solutions being given 
in full. Suggestions have been inserted here and there for further indi- 
vidual work if desired. The book will save much time for the busy 
teacher and will stimulate interest, as he works out the problems inde- 


pendently as he may choose so to do from time to time. 


ANIMAL-LAND CHILDREN, OR THE CONTEST FOR THE MAGIC 
GLASSES. By Margaret Flora. Illustrated by Helen Geraldine Hodge. 
3eckley-Cardy Company. Price 55 cents. 

A pretty little reading book for primary grades, well illustrated, the 
text and the pictures making an appeal to the imagination as it unfolds 
the story of how the animals tried to win the prize offered by Lawyer 
Owl to that one who should give the best answer to the question, How 
to be wise? Sometimes we think that there is enough of beauty and 
interest in the natural world to make unnecessary these conceits of 
animals and birds and insects dressed up as “humans” and acting and 
speaking artificially, and often times ridiculously. But perhaps this is 
“old fogy,” and shows our lack of appreciation of the value of the imag- 
inativeness of children. For a book of its kind we consider this little book 
a very excellent one. 


J 


THE LIKE-TO-DO STORIES. By Laura Rountree Smith. Illustrated 
by L. Kate Deal. Beckley-Cardy Company. Price 55 cents. 

Each of these attractively written, illustrated and printed volumes 
furnishes a variety of short stories for first grade children. The stories 
appeal to the imagination and teach lessons of value. The language is 
carefully chosen with the age and ability of the children in view. The 
books will help the child to speak and think correctly and to form im- 
pressions that will aid in developing a proper sense of duty on the moral 
side. 
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PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: FUNDAMENTAL FACTS AND APPLICA- 
TIONS TO MODERN LIFE. By N. Henry Black, A. M., and James 
Bryant Conant, Ph. D. The Macmillan Company. Price $2.00. 

The fundamental] facts of Chemistry, especially as related to the times 
in which we live and the industries with which we are occupied, are 
described in this volume, which is well adapted for the classroom and 
not without its usefulness and value in the factory and the shop. Be- 
sides giving the fundamental facts, numerous class experiments are laid 
out, to be done on the lecture-table; and the chemical phenomena are 
chiefly drawn from the student’s daily environment. This secures inter- 
est. There are suggested topics for further study. Nearly every page 
is illustrated with instructive cuts, and summaries and questions for 
review abound. An exceptionally varied and complete treatment of the 
subject for the classroom or the private student. 


NONSENSE RHYMES AND ANIMAL STORIES. By Alhambra G. 
Deming. Illustrated by Florence White Williams. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany. Price 50 cents. Also 


A LITTLE GATEWAY TO SCIENCE. HEXAPOD STORIES. By Edith 
M. Patch. With illustrations by Robert J. Sim. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. Price $1.25. 

Very interesting and instructive nature-stories about insects. The 
facts narrated and phenomena described are more interesting and 
educating than the often meaningless conceits related in the so-called 
“fairy-books.” 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN ITALY. By Charles 
M. Bakewell. The Macmillan Company. Price $2.00. 

Every one should know the story of the Red Cross and its wonderful 
achievements in the World War. No one but the Almighty can ever fully 
know it. But the presentation of its work, such as is given in this 
book of 253 pages,—which recites but a few of its marvelous deeds in 
one country,—will whet the appetite of the reader to know more, and 
will fill the heart and mind with emotions of wonder and admiration 
for the consecrated workers who saved so many precious lives, allevi- 
ated untold sufferings of innocent persons of all ages, and did so many 
of the finest and noblest deeds that only humanity moved by the spirit 
of God is able to conceive and execute. Our nation has good reason to 
be proud of its record for genuine heroism, and the other nations of the 
world will not forget the facts, nor fail to throb with emotions of admi- 
ration and gratitude, so long as the world stands. 
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A LABORATORY MANUAL OF INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY. By Gil- 
man A. Drew, Ph. D., Assistant Director, with the aid of former and 
present members of the Zoological Staff of Instructors, at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass. Third edition, 12mo, of 229 
pages. Philadelphia and London, W. B. Saunders Company, 1920. Cloth, 
$2.25 net. 

Classes and individual students studying the fascinating subject of 
Zoology will find this manual a suggestive guide. It will open up new 
avenues of research and lead to fresh enthusiasms and a deeper compre- 
hension of the wonderful facts of life in its lower forms and of their 
bearing upon the history of the earth and of its inhabitants. An admir- 
able illustration of the laboratory method. 


GOVERNMENT and POLITICS OF FRANCE. By Edward McChesney 
Sait, Ph. D. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. Price $2.60. 


A compact and comprehensive manual for students of Senior High 
Schools and Colleges as well as the general reader who wishes to be- 
come familiar with the methods and traditions of the French government 
and history. This study is the more important because of the new rela- 
tions of the civilized nations of the world since the World War. We 
cannot fulfil our own destiny without knowing thoroughly the ideals of 
our neighbors. The volume in hand contains 478 pages, with many excel- 
lent illustrations, and yet is “handy” enough in its make-up to be slipped 
into an ordinary coat pocket. Why not substitute such a book as this 
for the omnipresent daily paper, for perusal on the railway cars and 


) 


in similar situations? It is a great thing to be posted upon and in sym- 


pathy with the doings of a neighboring nation. 


THE WOMAN OF FORTY. By Dr. E. B. Lowry. Forbes & Company, 
publishers. 

The books of this series are well known for their loyalty to facts, 
their purity of treatment of delicate subjects, and their real value and 
usefulness in teaching sex hygiene. Every woman should read this book 
before she arrives at the age of forty. It would be well for every mar- 
ried man to read it before he encounters the changes and new view- 
points, ideals and experiences which he is not unlikly to encounter 
during the fifth decade of his wife’s journey through the earthly pilgrim- 
age. With care, love and patience all may be well. But it is liable to be 
a “ticklish” period, which endangers peace of mind and sometimes wrecks 
the high ideals of earlier years. The wise counsels of this volume will 
make for health and happiness. 
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TEXT-BOOK OF PASTORAL AND AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By 
John W. Harshberger, Ph. D. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Com- 
pany. Price $2.00. 

A careful study of the useful and the injurious plants of country and 
farm is herein presented,—made by experts. The work is both scientific 
and distinctly practical. It furnishes a valuable text-book for agricul- 
tural students, and it is sufficiently clear and simple to be used by the 
practical agriculturist who has not had a scientific training. There are 
121 excellent illustrations. 


ROOSEVELT’S WRITINGS, edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Maurice Garland Fulton; and THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, by 
Charles Reade, with Introduction and Notes by Oliver Ely Hart, are two 
new volumes in the Macmillan’s Pocket Classics Series. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Second Revised Edition, 
by Luella Clay Carson. World Book Company. Price $1.28. 

Carson’s Handbook of English Composition trains the student in accu- 
racy and effectiveness in the essentials of English composition, and the 
ready, rapid, and unconscious use of correct forms. It presents the main 
requisites of good English in such compact and usable form that it be- 
comes a code for accurate expression. The many valuable suggestions 
and clear explanations of confusing points assist the student in learning 
the rules or laws of grammar and rhetoric. The grouping and indexing 
of the material for ready reference aids in securing immediate results; 
the inclusion of many details of usage and fundamental processes pro- 
motes the formation of habits of accuracy. 





